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N the other hand, it is true of the great masses of 
BY the people, as it is true also of the upper classes, 
| that they have lost God out of their lives. There are 
mM few who believe in the God of the Bible; there are 


and for salvation from their sins. The atheism of 

evolutionistic philosophers has filtered down through 
the masses; and the unfaithfulness of religious teachers, from 
preachers to parents, has resulted in making the great body of the 
people essentially pagan. Socialism as a whole, and notably Bolshev- 
ism, is expressly based on the theories of evolution. Man is taught 
that he is not a fallen being, but that he is evolving by his own efforts 
and the blind destiny of the race into higher states; that he may by 
proper exertion bring that higher and happier existence sooner. And 
forthwith he sets out to do it by force. He is made to feel that 
he cannot trust the humanity of those above him, but he is taught 
that he can implicitly trust the humanity of himself and his own class. 
If he can overthrow the present government, which he regards as an 
autocracy of the moneyed and intellectual classes, the Bolshevist 
feels assured that he can establish a paradise in which he and his 
fellows will be perfect masters. 


But he can never do it. Neither autocrat nor Bolshevist, neither bourgeois 
nor proletarian, is anything more or less than sinful man, whose selfishness, 
when he has the power, will without the grace of Christ be used in the 
oppression of his fellow-man. The growth of liberalism in government has 
paced with the growth of Christian influence in human mind. It is Chris- 
tianity that has made England and America liberal, and that has at the same 
time kept them from license. France in its Revolution was an example of 
Bolshevism. Its Reign of Terror showed how powerful a godless philosophy 
may be in destruction, and how helpless at construction. The proletariat rioted 
from one insane government to another, until the guns of Bonaparte at the 
Tuilleries ended the Revolution and re-established autocracy. 

The establishment of soviet government would prove but another example 
of the lamentable failure of man to better himself. No government ever yet 
was liberal that had not in it the grace of God, revealed in the lives of its 
people and its governors. And what political creed that repudiates God can 
ever help man?—From The Watchman, July, 1919. 
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Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 








es 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 
To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 


Ask for circulars. 


New York City 














sonnet ens 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School et through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to give Normal School Course and award 
N. Y. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Lucy Exxia Case, Principal 


Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 


Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 


Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 


1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 





PASADENA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy ELia CASE, Principal, 


512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FRANcIsco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Rentine 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


Miss ELIZABETH BRanp, /rincipal 
Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mas. 


ashington School of re mete 
een ae York School for 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St 


Washington, D. C. 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 











| Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 


New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
itchie Method 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








Smail Classes | 


St. Louis, Mo. | 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss Loutse Now in. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A. B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


——— 





Private Lessons | 
Current Events Classes | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | 29s 


BUFFALO SCHOOL. OF LIP-READING 
MIss MARGARET ROBERTS 
Norma! Graduate of the New York School for the 


Hard of Hearing 
Delaware Avenue Buffalo, N. ¥- — 
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Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 


thereunto.” —Bacon. 
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THE SPEECH STATISTICS 


OLLOWING the usual custom of 
the past twenty-eight years, we again 
present statistics showing the number of 
schools maintained for deaf children in 
the United States and Canada, the num- 
ber of pupils in each and how these pu- 
pils are taught, as reported by the heads 
of the respective schools. During the past 
decade, only, many important changes 
have occurred in many States in the edu- 
cation of deaf children. For instance, 
one State school (Arizona) and a dozen 
new day schools have been established. 
But the most hopeful difference is the 
large reduction in the percentage of the 
pupils not taught speech. Yet the num- 
ber of pupils that are not taught speech 
in 1919 is still far too large. The costli- 
ness to a community of such neglect is 
obvious. Eventually the people will pay 
the price ; better pay now than later. In- 
vestigate now and see how many deaf 
children in your State are not taught 
speech, and then ascertain definitely why 
they are not taught speech, and then ascer- 
tain why is it that every deaf child in one 
State school is taught speech and so many 
in your State school are not taught speech. 
Remember that you are fighting the bat- 
tle for helpless little children, and let that 
thought keep you from being a quitter. 
Thanks to the persistent efforts of 
Mr. John D. Wright, a number of State 
schools are planning to segregate their 
orally taught pupils in order to insure a 
speech atmosphere and a speech environ- 
ment at all times. 


Another feature encouraging to the ad- 
vocates of the speech method is the open- 
ing of day schools for the deaf in lowa, 
the holding of a convention of the State 
Association of Parents of the Deaf, at 
Des Moines, lowa, on May 7, and the © 
new laws passed by the Iowa legislature 
concerning the teaching of deaf children. 

An excellent oral home school has been 
opened by Miss Josephine Avondino at 
Sand Springs, an up-to-date city of the 
first class in Oklahoma. A good home 
school has long been needed in the South- 
west, and one is yet needed in the Far 
West, and one in the Northwest, too. 
Sand Springs is said to be “the gateway 
to the famous Osage oil and gas fields. 
It is the most thriving and enterprising 
city of like size in the West. It has four 
feet of coal beneath it, undeveloped.” 

Since the forms were received that 
these statistics were compiled from, sev- 
eral changes have occurred in the heads 
of schools ; for instance, after thirty-three 
years of service, Mr. H. W. Rothert re- 
signed the superintendency of the lowa 
School for the Deaf, at Council Bluffs, 
and Mr. E. A. Gruver, during many years 
principal of the Central New York In- 
stitution for the deaf, at Rome, N. Y., 
was elected superintendent of the lowa 
State School to succeed Mr. Rothert. 
Following the death of Mr. W. A. 
3owles, Mr. H. M. McManaway was 
selected to be the superintendent of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, at Staunton, Va. 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 


MARCH 1], 1919. 


United States 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


No.of | Per cent 


Pupils | of Pupils 
ROCA Es ik piae ob CEN Cocos wee KERR ato 13515 100.0 
I ND sok ft. ues GaeWns be Goods stew ca 11071 81.9 
NE I NO ni ink cccctweberesViiepbebanes 2444 | (18,1 
Tavent Sperecn: 
Speech used as means of instruction.............. 11017 $1.5 
Speech not used as means of instruction .......... a4 0.4 
Not stated (whether used or not)................. — — 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 
In School-room— Outside— 
PRs shale Glens’ mice ute acs _ SE SSN Tote) Ger 4425 32.7 
EEE Res Sop et aR eee 89 0.7 
Metis oaks sc nnwenke BOARS sed eter Ea 4851 35.9 
og RE re ge STARRED RER IE eet 217 1.6 
er haks sksewaes : SE RPG ee 958 tal 
ccce ONS ap NS ERE? SEAS 477 3.5 
Unclassified........ GE cic es tad cuen gt ~~ — 


( 


No. of 
Pupils 
831 


632 
199 


“anada 





Per cent 

of Pupils 
100.0 
76.1 


»<« 
20.9 


73.1 


TABLE 1V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 


MARCH 1, 1919. 


Dnited States 

MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE 
} 
No. of | 


(See diagrams, pp. 402 and 403) 
Pupils 
} 
| 


Per cent 

















Diagrams School-room Outside 
SES Oe _ Pea | 4425 | $2.7 
ential —— El 
Oe TRI Ne rn Tete Beis isk ees ye domies 4425 $2.7 
“RAVES oes. aes eae" 0.7 
ES iad San aot EES Sage Ra. 217 1.6 
ra ‘ ‘ | 
SMM DS rec ce cs hale MIRE sata Ca madteiw on cas | 306 2.3 
aa ay wie acs =| ora 
Secs aR RE ae | 4851 35.9 
Os cinch ies Pi ey wavewede aces G58 7.1 
ae WSS ioc eawereoes 477 3.5 
Unclassified. SSS .......... _ oo 
NN MR ne eee TO venous cchep ak 62865 | 46.5 


Ces 


No. of 
Pupils 


anada 


Per cent 





326 39.2 
326 | .39.2 
185 22.3 
185 22.3 
89 “10.7 
7 0.9 
96 11.6 





Symbols employed in above Table : 

8 Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 

































SPEECH STATISTICS 


TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1919. 





























SCHOOL-ROOM USAGE | United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction et j 
No. of Teor No. of 
(See diagrams, pp. 402 and 403) Pupils | Per cent Pupils Per cent 

Diagrams School-room Outside 

Paine ie dint ine ee RR Ee PE 4425 | 32.7 326 39.2 

Mace eme ie’ e's DUNE Ga vas cede ea es 89 | 0.7 185 22.3 

RE so wi ee oes Ven oe a Cee 4851 | 35.9 &Y 10.7 

RANG Ty FORE Bese wad a cercdians wave saean en 9365 | 69.3 600 72.2 

Se Bis. pcuvekwanm owes 217 1.6 — — 

ewes 0X RR Nes BP 958 re ce 7 0.9 
4 erase 

Line & Total: Sistine sc cas ukic cc cevinven Orbe 1175 8.7 7 0.9 

_ ommune — = | & _—_—_— 

ee Se WM ics. Sachi. eee. ee — 

Uncisssified.. S88... :.... 2. aes — | — | — — 

Sine @; Doel MMe isos oceddes aeecaeke 477 | 3.5 | un sie 





Symbols employed in above Table : 
Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


EXPLANATION 


The statistics in Tables II, III, 1V, and V were compiled from replies to the following queries: 

) Query 1, SPEECH (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room and 
outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room: but 
FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) also used outside in chapel ex- 
ercises, workshop instruction, ete., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without finger-spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but 
FINGER-SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exer- 


cises, workshop instruction, ete., with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school- 
room and outside, with...... pupils. 


SPEECH and FINGER-SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room ; 


Query 5. 
but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 
tion, ete., with...... pupils. 

Query 6 SPEECH, FINGER-SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room 
and outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of instruction 
(their general education being carried on by silent methods), ...... pupils, 

Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or speech, 
ae eRe pupils. 

Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 1, 1919, Total, ........ pupils, 


(Notr.—As used in these statistics, finger-spelling is the use of the hand or manual 
alphabet. ) 
































UNITED STATES.—Sratistics COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
90% PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE Dear 
E E 
80 EF 48% 3 
E i 4 
F _—e—se a 
= es ee ‘ 2 
70 £ os 3 
3 _o—e—* fs 
= ee e Vg 
E eee a Ay. rt 3 
GN Se e—® y ee 3 
F e—e—* pee. 5 
EF 20 oe E 
so £ Prod 3 
3 te e—e—*—e—es, 3 
- ~~ s—e—e~, Ya = 
F 29 we 3 
40 = e a 3 
3 E 3 
4 —-” 3 
3 --o~ eS 3 
30 3 a" gat 3 
- BS ie E 
— e—e—® 3 
E “eo 3 
5 a, 3 
= i Pe 3 
10 E Find ‘e---@---@. le. e-*% a 
3 6 @—e—@--.» e-- Me = 
s “=-@. 3 
= ~-@-.. 3 
Pe 24 3 
NOoOos-nrXMOTrnMwWOR DWADO—_ ARAHTH VDHR DW DO 
ND oOocoeoes$cese: S&S © So -e =—-— seen ee = & 
ONNAAAAAR AH R a R NNADAAHAAAHA HA DH 


70 


60 


50 


40 


30 


20 

















oral method ; 7, n 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. 


‘Taught Speech 


1, Percentage taught speech ; 


» 


a 


Lines 3, 5, 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 












instruction. 









1. Total taught Speech. 


| Speech 
Year oe 
l 

J EOS eee 8320 
SONA wiiwet ee Res bres 8451 
SS oo pbs ss hark 8872 
| CR Ey ener 9132 
| SE ree er ner 9402 
BOR Seid eke cas ewe 9588 
BRIE s ain o.t-glae paca e eae 10009 
BEES Ohcsacicexbees 10481 
Sp rr eee 11002 
oS SS Petr 11046 
oo ANE Pore ee 11184 
MPRA S Sp oe dd soc ae he 111238 
PEs Sk vk RA bw cea 11071 
BES koh eae n tence 70.1 
ERS ae 70.9 
RE Kine % bias nd '0'8 Cau 42.2 
ORT a 73.1 
PEER AS ci he va wee 74.5 
ee ee ee 75.4 
a ee ea ea Ran ewe 76.2 
ES or Wid eaiae okie ee ne 77.6 
BEDS ocr des wane ae 79.5 
RR Raa NGA Setter este 79.2 
SET 6 64 aces bounds sd 79.7 
EE Oe s eet we neee 81.2 
RWG ye be weir ee weds 81.9 








| Speech Taught by Speech 
Used Not oe ; 

Used* 8s | set | Ssst 

z | , | 4 | 5 ‘ 

| | 
7852 468 | 2359 393 5100 
8010 441 2412 304 §294 
8496 376 2631 279 5586 
8884 248 2830 290 5764 
9180 222 2976 408 5796 
9227 361 3203 320 5704 
9700 309 3545 328 5827 
10274 149 3569 294 6411 
10738 264 3806 352 6580 
10973 73 3989 285 6699 
11137 47 4150 317 6670 
11098 25 4273 285 6540 
11017 54 4425 306 6286 

PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 

66.1 4.0 19.9 3.3 42.9 
67.2 3.7 20.2 2.6 44.4 
69.1 3.1 21.4 2.3 45.4 
733 2.0 22.6 2.3 46.2 
ye wf 1.8 23.6 3.2 45.9 
72.5 2.9 25.2 2.5 44.8 
73.9 2.3 27.0 2.5 44.4 
76.1 HS 26.4 3.3 47.5 
77.6 1.9 27.5 2.5 47.6 
78.7 O.6 28.6 2.0 48.1 
79.4 0.3 29.6 2.3 47.5 
81.0 0.2 $1.2 2.1 47.7 
81.5 0.4 32.7 2.3 46.5 


speech used as a means of instruction; 4. 
oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
and 8 omitted. 





taught by the pure 


8s 


5067 


a 
| 





tote DOM mA DION 


1521 
1304 


os 
DORR ARAANS See bo 


ee 


NwDMIZORADND DOM 


School-room Usage 


AADWABWH WRI ROD 
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* Column 3. “not used.”’ includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of 
+ Columns 5 and 8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. 
unclassified cases taught by SSS. 
The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and 
the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 
(Summation of all cases. ) 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 
3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. 


+ Columns 6 and 9 include 


Curve not shown on diagram, 









































oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 

















Ie | 











CANADA.—STATISTICS COMPILED BY -THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 

80% _ 80% 
: 7) E 

7 £ aoe 4 70 
Se =e ald 7 
F —se— f-..6 3 

60 E£ Peg 4 60 
~ 3 
E 17 Ne ee. 3 
~ eo / 3 

50 £ sii! 4 50 
- i ss = 
E \ Ps 5 

40 £ fi ti 4 4 
E ee J OF age iy 7 
Pes 4 Se hy a4 
3 ‘ ---8 * * = 

30 €£ o—®--e 6 3 30 
Paina \ a 4 
3 oe 06 ~» —— 3 
E * i E 

20 «6c. a. 
E \ : 

6 = 4 10 
E A 7 
: 6@ os - / \ 3 

o£ lei ‘9---e---®---09 ; La 

a —_- a om » na @Daoe- anrenwrnw rn @f @ 
See22R888822252522525 
1, Percentage taught speech: 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 


6, speech, spelling, and sign- -language employed ; 














. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


ScHOOL-ROOM UsaGe. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 


. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-lanyuage). 
. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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Taught Speech Speech Taught by Spe “ech School- ‘room Usage — 
Speech Jsed Used* s | gs sss s ss | sss 
Year | es REE NES STE ei aonpuiblaiageiiannated 
| 1 2 4 5 6 7 ~ 9 
Bison avec ee eau 421 301 120 246 cae 55 259 8 34 
0 err a 487 386 101 271 22 03 333 13 40 
RE Ie oa 483 381 102 193 94 94 360 16 5 
nn EE ee ror aP 491 412 79 286 23 103 395 10 7 
Rea Paemaneals 517 451 66 322 —_— 129 425 22 4 
a Se ere See 549 521 28 317 — 204 455 — 66 
Lk RE ret epor ee 558 542 16 321 _ 221 475 62 5 
BG Acs iceteeniese 576 550 26 295 81 174 526 17 7 
SRS Te is 624 618 16 386 ao 222 589 12 17 
| er osvees 664 651 13 387 —_ 264 601 34 16 
WE Uns eka 6h Rees 697 669 28 395 3 271 662 _ 
SOMES K s Civecacsws 634 621 13 313 --- 308 598 23 -- 
PS a os Case elernnes 632 607 25 326 185 6 600 7 — 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 

55.7 39.8 15.9 32.5 ae 7.3 34.2 1.1 4.5 

60.0 47.5 12.5 33.4 2.7 11.4 41.0 1.6 4.9 

60.8 48.0 12.8 24.3 11.9 11.8 45.4 2.0 0.6 

60.9 51.1 9.8 35.5 2.9 12.8 49.0 1.2 0.8 

61.5 53.7 7.8 38.3 _ 15.4 50.6 2.6 0.5 

66.3 62.9 3.4 38.3 _ 24.6 55.0 —_ 7.9 

66.6 64.7 1.9 38.3 _— 26.4 56.7 7.4 0.6 

66.9 63.9 3.0 34.3 9.4 20.2 61.1 2.0 0.8 

68.7 67.0 » 41.8 _— 25.2 63.8 1.3 1.9 

69.5 68.1 1.4 40.5 _— 27.6 63.0 3.5 1.6 

71.6 68.7 2.9 40.6 0.3 27.8 68.0 0.7 _ 

72.3 70.8 1.5 35.7 — 35.1 68.2 2.6 —_— 

76.1 73.1 3.0 39.2 2.3 11.6 face 0.9 _— 
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NOTES 


1. Los Angeles Oral Day School. Miss Mary E. Bennett writes: “Our school opened Sep- 
tember 3, 1918, with an enrollment of 72. Six weeks later an epidemic of influenza closed the 
schools until January 27, 1919. During this enforced quarantine, some families moved to other 
cities and for good reasons other pupils did not re-enter the school. So our enrollment dropped 
to 64. 

2. Mystic Oral School, Mrs. Clara M. H. McGuigan, M. D., writes: “There are 61 deaf 
pupils, and 3 others on account of illness have not returned from the holiday vacation, but are 
expected any day. Three other pupils have hearing, but suffer from defective speech.” 

3. Atlanta Day School. “The four pupils reported are totally deaf children. There are five 
other children who are hard of hearing and one child with defective speech.” 

Idaho State School for the Deaf. “The epidemic has kept out several of our older pupils, 
who worked at home in the fall, and then could not re-enter because of our quarantine.” 

5. McCowen Home School. “The 24 pupils reported are included in the return from the 
Parker Practise School, Chicago.” 

6. Indiana State School. “School not in session this year.” 

7. New Orleans Day. School. Because of late entry into school life due to illness and 
paternal solicitude, some of our pupils do not measure up in mentality to the average deaf child. 

Baltimore Day School, ‘We have two pupils with defective speech, who are not deaf, but who 
do not repeat distinctly, unless they face the teacher. One pupil has gone to work, whose mother 
claims could not hear as a child.” 

9% Flint School, 93 entered under Query 7, changed to Query 8. 

10. Iron Mountain School. Ida Gleason writes: “I have two pupils that I find are not 
deaf at all times. One seems to lack comprehension—the messages are not interpreted; occasionally, 
he is hard of hearing for a few days. Another child was pronounced deaf by teachers and super- 
visor. I find he is dumb in a sense, or word-deaf. Learns the words that he is taught, but does 
not get some sounds. I have three in all sent te me for the reason they cannot be taught with 
hearing children and must be instructed by methods for deaf, Other tests have failed.” 

11. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, “We have three hearing pupils for articulation work.” 

12. Mississippi Institution for the Deaf. “Evidently the negro department was not included 
last year. Thirty-four colored pupils reported under query 8.” 

13. Returns from 28 schools were received too late to be entered and last year’s figures are 
used. Returns were sent to all schools early in February, to allow ample time to reach all schools 
before March Ist. Some returns are coming in now (May 15th). 

14. Montana School, “We have 20 small children, aged from 6 to 8, who have only oral 
instruction in the school-room,” 

15. Davidson School of Individual Instruction. “Besides the four deaf boys in this school, 
there are three hearing boys normal in all faculties and in mentality, who have needed individual 
instruction to bring them forward in their studies.” 

16. Return reads: “Query 3, 104 pupils; Query 4, 25 pupils; Query 5, 25 pupils; Query 6, 
198 pupils; total, 198 pupils. We struck out the 25 in Query 4, and the 198 in Query 6, to 
avoid duplication.” 

17. Newark Day School. “We take all partially deaf children who are reported to us as 
unable to make the grades by reason of lack of hearing.” 

18. New York School. Mr. Gardner writes: “We have a considerable number of children who 
have some degree of hearing, but none whose hearing is anywhere near perfect. ‘The 149 pupils 
reported under Query 3 includes kindergarten, Ist and 2d grades. With the 202 pupils reported 
under Query 5, speech is the chief medium of instruction; finger-spelling being used only when 
necessary as an aid. The 49 pupils recorded under Query 6 use speech, to some extent, but are 
not capable of satisfactory progress in regular class-room work, through this medium alone. The 
16 pupils reported under Query 7 have a period each day for lip-reading and articulation. These two 
groups (6 and 7) are properly classified as normal pupils.” 

19. St. Joseph’s School (Boys), Westchester, N. Y. Return reads: number of pupils taught 
speech, 169; number of pupils not taught speech, 46; total number of deaf pupils, 216. Query 3, 159 
pupils; Query 6, 56 pupils. We changed Query 6 to correspond with the total, so the return now 
reads Query 6, 10 pupils; Query 8, 46 F cong 3 

20. Cincinnati Oral School. Osborn writes: “In addition to our 34 deaf pupils, we 
also have a class for adult hard- -* hearing persons during one hour every afternoon, using the 
Miiller-Walle method. 

21. Cleveland Day School. Also has 2 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

22. Portland Day School. “We have one pupil who can hear, but her speech is defective.” 

23. Mt. Airy School. “The three pupils returned under Query 3 are blind as well as deaf.” 

24. The Sanatorium School. The founder, Miss Redd, writes: ‘There are ten pupils in 
the school. Four are deaf, or so nearly deaf that what hearing they have is of no real value. 
The other six pupils have speech defects, two having aphasia. The progress of each pupil has 
been ge satisfactory.” 

25. Seuth Dakota School. Original return read: “Query 5, 73; Query 6, 47; Query 8, 26; 
total, 73. The entry under Query 5 is evidently erroneous and has been omitted from the printed 
table.” ; 

26. Houston Day School. Miss Eifler writes: “One pupil, who has a good deal of hearing, 
was transferred to my department from the subnormal class. We are teaching him by the oral 
method the same as the other children.” 

27. Virginia State School, Staunton,, Also has three pupils with defective speech. 

28. Tacoma Day School. Also has one hearing pupil with defective speech, 

29. Day School, Black River Falls. Principal Taylor writes: “A hearing boy of six attends 
our school whose parents are totally deaf. His speech and actions were those of a deaf child 
when he entered school in the fall. He lives in the country, therefor he has less opportunity of hear- 
ing normal speech than if residing where there were more hearing children. He is very bright and 
quick, and is making rapid progress in his studies, and his parents are very proud of him.” 

30. Bloomington Day School. There are only two deaf pupils in this school. All the others 
have defective speech. 

31. Green Bay Day School. Also, 18 pupils with defective speech. 

32. Lacrosse Day School. Miss Maier corrects the defective speech of 7 pupils from the grades 
for hearing children. 

33. New London Day School. There are also 6 pupils with defective speech. 

34. Plattsville Day School. Also, 2 hearing pupils with defective speech. 

35. Richland Centre Day School. “Of the 7 pupils, 2 are totally deaf, 3 are partially deaf, 
and 2 have defective hearing.” 

36. Stevens Point Day School. Also, 2 pupils with defective speech. 

37. Superior Day School. “I also have 8 part-time speech pupils.’ 
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38. Wausau Day School, Also two full-time pupils with defective speech. 

39. Vancouver, B. C., Day School. “One hearing girl, who is aphasic, is receiving articulation 
work and speech correction.” 

40. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Day School, 

41. Mackay School, Also ten pupils with defective speech, 

43. Ohio State School. Return received too late. Total, 462 pupils; taught speech, 310; not 
taught speech, 152. Query 3, 306; Query 6, 4. 

42. St. Francis School. Return received too late. Total pupils, 32; taught speech, 32. 
Query 3, 26; Query 5, 6. Last year’s returns used. 

44. North Dakota School. Return received too late. Total pupils, 108. Taught speech, 
not taught speech, 36. Query 5, 72. 

45. St. Paul Day School. Return received too late to include in table. Total 17. Query 1. 17. 

46. St. Mary’s School, Return received too late to include in table. It reads: taught speech, 
126; not taught, 13; total, 139. Query 1, 118; Query 5, 8. 

47. Halifax School. Repairs necessitated by explosion of December 6, 1917, not yet completed. 
Some classes have been taught in temporary quarters elsewhere. 

48. New Brunswick School. . Taken in October, 1918, for use as a military hospital. 

EpitTor’s NotTe.—As in the past, a blank form will be sent to every school we can learn of not 
later than February 20, 1920, with a return stamped envelope. Some school officials affirm these first 
‘blanks are never received, yet, when it is too late to be used, the blank comes back duly filled out. 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS FOR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS WHO DESIRE INSTRUCTION 
IN LIP-READING. 


As a rule, the pupils in these schools are adults whose hearing vanished after they reached 
manhood or womanhood, but occasionally younger pupils are also given instruction, some schools 
reporting pupils no older than six years of age. Of course, all these pupils were taught speech 
in schools for hearing children and have a good command of language. 

CALIFORNIA.—Pasadena: Lucy Ella Case, 512 Chamber of Commerce. Los Angeles: Lucy Ella 
Case, 1005 Story Building; Marian J. Anderson, 608 Citizen’s National Bank Building, San Francisco ; 
Mrs: John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary St.: Mrs. Elizabeth Kk. Voindexter and Miss Coralie Kenfieid, 
915 Shreve Building. 

CoLorADO.—Denver: Miss B. L. Whitaker, Denham Building. 

CONNECTICUT.—New Haven: Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner Street. 

District oF COLUMBIA.—Washington: Miss Mary D. Suter, 3026 N Street N. W. 

GrorGiaA.-—Macon: Miss Laura L, Arbaugh. 

li Linois.—Chicago : Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building: Miss Helen M. Gebhart, 
639 Fine Arts LBuildiag. Rockiord: Miss Louise T. Kline, 228 So. Madison Street. 

INDIANA.—Indianapolis: Olive Hawkins Ketcham, 2120 N. Pennsylvania Street. 

Iowa.—Des Moines: Miss Lucelia Miller, 3415 Grand Ave. 

KENTUCKY.—Louisville: Miss Julia C. Beard, 11483 South Brook Street. 

LOUISIANA.—New Orleans: Miss 8S. Spyker, 1448 Joseph Street. 

MAINE.—Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, 65 Thomas Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston: Miss Martha FE. Bruhn, 601 Pierce Building: Miss Lina M. Crain, 
602 Huntington Chambers; Mrs. Emma Grinnell Tunnicliffe, 22 Huntington Avenue, 

MARYLAND.—Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 1323 Fidelity Building. 

MICHIGAN.—Detroit : Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon, 899 Woodward Avenue. 

MINNESOTA.—Minneapolis: Miss Ida P. Lindquist, 543 Andrews Building. St. Paul: Mabel A. 
Rusch, 1753 Iglehart Street. 

Missovurt.—St. Louis: Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway; Mrs. A. B. N. 
Moss, 6017 Von Versen Avenue. 

NEBRASKA.—Omaha: Miss Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street. 

New York.—Brooklyn: Miss Mary Woodrow, 108 Clark Street. Buffalo: Miss Margaret 
Roberts, 285 Delaware Street. Syracuse: Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany, 711 Oswego Street: New 
York City: Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, 18 East 41st Street: Miss Mary Dugane, 47 West 44th Street. 

NortH Carouina.—Asheville: Miss Lucy McCaughrin, 81 Charlotte Street. 

Ount0.—Cleveland: Miss Louise Howell, 859 Rose Building. Toledo: Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, 
250 Collingwood Avenue. Cincinnati: Miss Hermine Mithofer, 402 Andrews Building: Miss 
Bessie E. Dow, Peaslee School Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia : Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie and Miss Rose Kinzie, 1606 Locust 
Street, Pittsburgh: Miss Elizabeth Brand, 7043 Jenkins Areade. Germantown: Miss Rosamond G. 
Wright, 157 West Washington Lane. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Providence: Miss Marion A. Durfee, 10 Winthrop Building. 

VirGinra.—Lynehburg: Miss Louise Nowlin, Miss Janie Kinnier, 601 Washington Street. Rich 
mond: Miss Mary D. Cason, 605 North Tenth Street. : 

WASHINGTON.—Seattle: Mrs. Lena McKerrall, 2017 Boylston Avenue, N. 

WISCONSIN.—Milwaukee : Miss Mary Zassenhaus, 167 Tweifth Street. 

CanapDA,—Toronto: Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 10 Isahella Street. 














THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 
BY LENA McKERRAL AND WILTON McKERRAL 


(Continued from April) 


Lesson X 


lin combination with f, p, b, and s (fi-, 
pl-, bl-, and sl-) 


The following list of words is the vo- 
cabulary used in the exercises, the first 
part being for primary work: 


fly flow . flash 

flower flock flame 

flour fleece - floor 

flew flake flax 

pleasure plow please 

pleasant plum 

place play 

bluff blew bloom 

bloom blow blossom 

blue black blaze 

slope sleigh slow 

steep slip slave 
Intermediate 

float flee flavor 

fleet flat flash 

flag flesh flight 

floor flute flown 

flutter flatter 

plenty plaster plane 

plunge plumbing plume 

plague plant plover 

plate platform 

blame blunder 

blade ‘blind 

slipper slice slum 

slide sled slump 


Primary Exercise 


Do you see the fly on the wall? 

Do you hear the fly buzz? 

The house is full of flies. 

The flies came into the room through 
the open window. 

The window faces the south. 

From the window we have a view of 
the bluff by the river. 

Will you walk to the bluff with me? 


Thank you! It will be a pleasure to 
walk to the bluff with you. 

This is a very pleasant morning. 

The flowers that grow on the bluff are 
in bloom. 

Do you know where the bluebells grow? 

Yes, I am sure I can find the place. 

Show me the place where the violets. 
grow. 

The violets grow on the slope of the hill, 

The hill will soon be covered with flow- 
ers. 

The flowers are asleep beneath the 
snow. 

Did you see the bluebird? 

I saw a bluebird and a blackbird. 

Did you see the flock of blackbirds? 

The blackbirds flew away to the bluff. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Did you see the flock of sheep at the 
farm? 

The farmer keeps the sheep for their 
wool. 

The wool is soft and fluffy. 

The farmers are very busy. 

They are plowing the fields. 

The farmer will plow on the slope of 
the hill. 

He will sow the field with flax. 

Have you ever seen a field of flax in 
bloom ? 

The blossoms are blue. 

A field of flax is beautiful when in 
flower. 

When we were in the South we saw 
them harvest a field of flax. 

Did the slaves harvest the flax ? 

No, the slaves are free. 

The slaves have been free since the 
war. 

Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves. 

Do you remember what year slavery 
was abolished ? 

Are you sleepy ? 

How did you sleep last night? 

How much sleep .do you require? 

Some people require more sleep than 
others. 
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Do you sleep with the windows open? 
“Yes, when the weather is pleasant. 

The weather is cold this morning. 

Do you think it is cold enough for snow. 

Yes, I see some flakes of snow. 

“ihe snowflakes fall slowly to the 
ground. 

We will have a sleigh ride in the morn- 
ing. 
There will be plenty of snow. 

Please tell the boy to put the sleigh- 
bells on the horse. 

I am afraid the horse will slip and fall 
on the ice. 

The ice is very slippery. 

The blacksmith will shoe the horse. 

The blacksmith is very busy this morn- 
ing. ; 

There is only one blacksmith shop in 
the village. 

_ Have you read the poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith,” by Longfellow ? 

The blacksmith shop is four blocks 
north of the post-office. 

I like to watch the flame on the black- 
smith’s forge. 

Do you smell the smoke ? 

The house is on fire. 

The roof of the house is all ablaze. 

What was the cause of the fire? 

Something wrong with the flue. 

Will they save the house? 

Yes, if they are not too slow. 

The wind blew the smoke away. 

The wind fans the flame. 

The flames rise high in the air. 

“The air is very warm and sultry this 
evening. 

I think there will be a shower before 
morning. 

Do you hear the thunder? 

I saw a flash of lightning. 

The lightning struck the plum tree. 
‘Show me the place where the lightning 
struck the tree. 

’ Lam afraid there will be no plums this 
year. 

Plums were very plentiful last year. 

Are you fond of plum pudding? 

We always have plum pudding at 
Christmas. 

Do you always hang your stocking up 
before the fireplace on Christmas eve? 

The fireplace has a very large flue. 

“tT 4iké to watch thé smoke rise into the 
flue. 

The fire burns slowly. 





Intermediate 


Will you go with me for a walk? 
There is plenty of time to walk to the 


beach. 


Do you ever bathe in the surf? 
_ Yes, I take a cold plunge every morn- 
ing. 

Do you know how to swim? 

Can you float upon the surface of the 
water’ 

This is a very good place to go bathing. 

The ocean is very blue this morning. 

Did you see the fleet of ships in the 
harbor ? 

The ships we saw in the harbor flew 
the United States flag. 

Do you know how to salute the flag? 

The boys are playing ball. 

The boy caught the ball on the fly. 

That boy is the black sheep of the 
family. 

Do you think the boy is to blame? 

No, the father is more to blame than 
the boy. 

They should praise the boy when he 
does well. 

A small amount of blarney will go a 
long way. 

The boy ran away from school to play 
ball. 

At school the children plague the boy 
about his red hair. 

When he came home from school the 
boy had a black eye. 

When mother saw the black eye she 
spanked him with her slipper. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

At school the boy bluffs. 

Do you ever biuff when people speak to 
you. 

Sometimes it pays to bluff, but not al- 
ways. 

Did you hear the wind blow last night? 

No, I sleep very soundly. 

Last night I slept on the floor because 
it was sO warm in my room. 

Did you hear about the storm? 

The river overflowed its banks. 

The road by the river is washed out in 
some places, 

The bridge across the river was swept 
away by the flood. 

Do you remember the Johnstown flood ? 

So many people were left homeless. 

They were forced to flee to save, their 
lives, 
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The flood swept everything before it. 

Do you live in a house or a flat? 

How many houses are there in your 
block ? 

This is a beautiful place for a house. 

There is a very pleasant house on the 
bluff by the river. 

The floors are all hardwood and the 
windows plate glass. 

It would be a pleasure to live in such 
a beautiful place. 

This house is very poor; the plaster is 
all falling off the walls. 

The floors are rough and uneven and 
the plumbing is out of order. 

The flower garden is very pretty. 

Some of the flowers are in bloom. 

This plant bears a small blue flower. 

This plant will grow from the slip. 

Will you please give me a slip when the 
plant is full grown? 

Where did you plant the rose-bush? 

How do you keep the slugs off your 
rose-bushes ? 

Did you plant a row of sweet peas? 

Where did you plant the bulbs? 

Some plants grow in the shade. 

The poppies prefer the sunshine. 


“In Flanders field the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still ‘bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below.” 


The 
flower. 

The blossoms float on the surface of 
the water. 

Did you see the floats in the parade last 
evening? 

Some of the floats represented a flower. 

Did you have the “flu” ? 

That was very unpleasant. 

Before she had the “flu” she was rather 
fleshy, but now she is very slender. 

When she was fleshy she always wore 
black. 

Blue would be becoming to her. 

Be careful not to flatter Mary. 

Mary is always making blunders. 

Will you play with the boy? 

Will you slide down hill with Ralph? 

He has a new sled. 

Please tell the boy to go slow, there’s a 
rough place in the road. 

She slipped off the sled into the snow, 
but she was to blame herself. 

When Ralph came home he left his sled 


water-lily is a very beautiful 
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on the slope of the hill. 

The children love to lie on the floor be- 
fore the fireplace. 

Sometimes, in the evening, the children 
play blind man’s buff. 

The baby is at: play on the floor with 
some blocks. 

Did you hear the boy play the flute? ‘ 

He played Old Black Joe. 

Do you know the boy is blind ? 

Will you have a plate of ice-cream? 

Which flavor do you prefer? 

This is maple ice-cream. 

Will you have a slice of the water- 
melon ? 

Will you please pass the bread ? 

What kind of flour do you use? 

This flour makes very good bread. 

Please slice the bread thin. 

The blade of the knife is sharp. 

Who are those people on the platform? 

Could you hear what they were saying? 

How did you like the play? : 

She thought the play was poor ;,she 
made that very plain. 

Do you ever go to the moving- picture 
shows! ? 

Moving-picture shows are poor places 
for children. 

Children should play out of doors. in 
summer time. 

The children have no place to oles 

The children of the slums play in the 
street. 

Have you ever worked in the slums? 

In what part of the city are the slums? 

When you go for a walk in the evening, 
do you carry a flash-light ? 

Please show me the place where. you 
bought the flash-light. 

Why are you so blue this morning?: 

I lost my place in the office. 

Where was your place of business? 

This office is in need of help; roll up 
your sleeves and go to work. 

There is plenty of work for all who are 
willing to work. 

There is pleasure in work well done. 

The whistle will blow at the noon hout. 

Are you fond of birds? 

The birds have all flown south for the 
winter. 

We saw a flock of birds in flight. 

They flew in single file. 

We saw the bird flutter and fall to the 


‘ 


ground. 


The bird had beautiful plumage. 
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Something should be done to stop the 
slaughter of the birds. 

We found four baby birds in the nest 
of the plover. 

There are several varieties of plover 
on the Pacific coast. 

Have you ever lived near the coast? 

I like to watch. the ebb and flow of the 
tide. 


General Practise 


What time is it ? 

It’s time to go home. 

Will you come tomorrow ? 

When will you come? 

I will come on Thursday. 

This week, Thursday? 

Will you be home Saturday ? 

I will come on Saturday if you prefer. 

No, come on Friday and spend the 
week end with me. 

Will you stay over Sunday with us? 

Did you go to Sunday school ? 

Do you teach a class in Sunday school ? 

Did you go for a walk on Sunday after- 
noon ? 

Yes ; we went for a stroll on the beach. 

The water was very rough. 

We found some pretty shells on the 
beach. 

Martha found a star-fish. 

Have you ever seen a jelly-fish? sword- 
fish ? sea-urchin ? whale ? 

Is the whale a fish or a mammal? 

We saw some wild animals at the zoo. 

Some of them were very restless. 

Did you see them feed the animals? 

They feed them at five o’clock. 

They gave the bears some bread and 
fish. 

The polar bears come from the North. 

Have you ever been North? 

What animals did you see in the North? 

We saw reindeer, wolves, moose, and 
panthers. 

Did you see the North star last even- 
ing? 

Do you know how to find the North 
star? 

Do you know where to find the big 
dipper ? 

Please tell me about it. 

What do you know about it? 

Is that all you know about it? 

Is that so? 

Perhaps that’s so. 

Will yeu help me sew? 





Do you havea sewing-machine ? 
You may sew on my machine if you 
wish. 
My sewing-machine does very good 
work. 
What kind of a machine have you? 
The Wheeler and Wilson. 
I have had the machine several years. 
I have had it ever since I began keeping 
house. 
I couldn’t keep house without a sewing- 
machine. 
Do you know how to use all the attach- 
ments ? 
Some of the attachments are worn out. 
The narrow hemmer will have to be re- 
placed. 
Please show me how to oil the machine. 
Wheré do you keep the bottle of oil? 
The bottle is empty. 
Please send the boy for a bottle of ma- 
chine oil. 
Are you afraid the boy will lose the 
money ? 
Boys are very careless. 
John is very careful; he has always 
been trustworthy. 
Do you have a fireplace in your room? 
I like an open fire, don’t you? 
The room always seems more cozy with 
an open fire. 
Pull your chair up close to the fire. 
Make. yourself comfortable. 
_ Have you been out in the rain? 
Your clothes are damp. 
Remove your shoes at once; I will 
bring your slippers for you. 
You: should wear your rubbers when 
you go out in the rain. 
I did have my rubbers on. 
There is a hole in my rubber, at the 
heel. 
They did not wear well. 
The rubber in them was very poor. 
Do you know where the rubber comes 
from? 
Yes: South America, Africa, and Asia. 
When I was a small boy I had a pair 
of rubber boots. 
I don’t remember what became of them, 
but I suppose I wore them out. 
Father tells me that I wore out a pair 
of boots about every three months. 
Do you remember your first pair of 
boots ? 
I should say I do. 
toes. 


They had copper 
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How far did you live from the school- 
house ? 

About a mile and a half. 

It was about a mile and a half around 
by the road, but three quarters of a mile 
across the fields. 

We boys usually went across the fields, 
but the girls went around by the road. 

The girls followed the road because 


they were afraid of the cows. 

I went back to the old homestead about 
three years ago. 

I walked across the fields to the old 
school-house. 


“The same old bricks are in the wall, the bell 
swings to and fro; 

It’s music’s just the same, dear Tom, ‘twas 
twenty years ago.” 


WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


(Continued from May) 


sermon, serpent 

shadow (v. and n.), chateau 

shame (v. and n.), shape (v. and 
n. ) 

shameless, shapeless 

shorn, short (a. and n.) 

shovel (v. and n.), shuffle (v. and 
n.) 

shudder (v. and n.), shutter 

sickle, single (v., a., and n.) 

sighs, size (v. and n.) 

simmer (v. and n.), simper (v. and 
n.) 

sin (v. and n.), sit 

singer, sinker 

sinuate (v. and a.), situate (v. and 
a.) 

skate (v. and n.), skein 

skimmer, skipper (1. n. A fish. 2. 
n. One in charge of a craft) 

slack (a. and n.), slang 

slant (v., a., and n.), slat (v. and 
n.) 

slate (v. and n.), slain 

slay, sleigh (v. and n.) 

slid, slit (v. and n.) 

slim, slip (1. v. To glide. 2. v. To 
convoy secretly. 3. v. To leave 
slyly. 4. mn. A slide. 5. n. An 
error. 6. n. A piece of paper. 
7.n. A dock) 

sludge, slush (v. and n.) 

slum, slump (v. and n.) 

smear (v. and N.); ‘spear (v. and 
n.) s 

smell (v. and n.); spell (1. v. To 
give correct orthography of:a 
word. 2. v. To decipher. 3. v. 
To bewitch. 4.n. A turn of duty. 


5. n. A little while. 6. n. A 
charm ) 

smile (v. and n.), spile 

smoke (v. and n.), spoke 

sna, stale (v. and a.) 

sneer (v. and n.), steer (v. and n.) 

sniff (v. and n.), stiff 

sniffie, snivle (v. and n.) 

snob, stop (v. and n.) 

snore (v. and n.), store (v. and n.) 

snout (v. and n.), stout (a. and n.) 

snow (v. and n.), stow 

snuff (v. and n.), stuff (v. and n.) 

soar (v. and n.), sore (a. and n.) 

sober, sombre 

sock, song 

sod (v. and n.), sot (v. and n.) 

sold, soled 

sole (v., a., and n.), soul 

son, sun (v. and n.) 

sooner, suitor 

sown, sone 

spade (v. and n.), Spain 

spice (v. and n.), spies 

Spindle (v. and n.), spittle 

spin (v. and n.), spit 

splendent, splendid 

splint (v. and n.), split (pa. and n.) 

sprig (v. and n.), spring (1. v. To 
release a spring. 2. v. To spring 
a surprise. 3. v. To explode a 
mine. 4. v. To rise into view. 
5. n. An elastic metal structure. 
6. n. Recoil. 7. n. One of the 
seasons of the year. 8. n. A 
fountain ) 

Sprint (v. and n.), sprit 

squad, squat (v., a., and n.) 

squid, squint {v., a., and n.) 
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‘stable (v., a., and n.), staple (v., 
a., and n.) 

start (v. and n.), starred 

steal, steel (v., a., and n.) 

steam (v. and n.), steep (v., a., and 
n. ) 

stile, style (v. and n.) 

stimulate, stipulate 

straggle, strangle 

strife, strive 

struck, strung 

stubble, stumble (v. and n.) 

suborn, support (v. and n.) 

suite, sweet (a. and n.) 

summer (v., a., and n.), supper 

swan, swat 
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(3) saint (a. and n.), sane, sate 

sad, sand (v. and n.), sat 

safer, saver, savor 

sauce, saws, source 

scored, scorn, scorned ~ 

scrabble (v. and n.), scramble (v. 
and n.), scrapple 

screed, screen (v. and n.), screened 

search (v. and n.), serge, surge (v. 
and n.) 

serf, serve (v. and n.), surf 

service, surface, surveys 

shone, showed, shown 

since, sins, sits 

skim, skimp, skip (v. and n.) 

(To be continued) 





DISEASES THAT BRING DEAFNESS 
I. Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, and Diphtheria 


BY FRED DE LAND 


AY after day the papers carried 

long lists of casualties among the 
men who gave of their best that civiliza- 
tion should not perish. In every State 
and every county, in every city and every 
town, in many villages and on many 
farms a burden of sorrow none can meas- 
ure is silently being borne. 

Yet the civilization that our heroes 
fought to preserve permits another list of 
deaths to appear, not in consolidated 
form in leading newspapers, but among 
the death notices in the local sheets. In 
the aggregate there are thousands who 
die from these diseases or carry lifetime 
crippling injuries. And nearly all are 
children. 

Civilized communities could easily con- 
quer and exterminate these diseases, yet 
on the plea of a lack of intelligently 
guided co-operative campaign they con- 
tinue to tolerate the presence of these 
destructive enemies that leave death and 
sorrow and lifetime suffering in their 
trail. 

Four of these destructive diseases are 
called scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria. Ifa leading news- 
paper periodically gathered and published 
the names of all the children who die and 
of all who continue to live in a crippled 
condition because they contracted one of 


these dreadful diseases from other chil- 
dren, the length of that list would be so 
appalling that common instincts of hu- 
manity would force effective action lead- 
ing to extermination for all time. 

Specialists state that these four dis- 
eases would vanish within a decade if 
every one would join in enforcing and 
observing certain simple rules. In other 
words, if every one will observe certain 
simple rules for the short period of ten 
vears, scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria will vanish forever, 
and the millions of dollars now expended 
because of the conditions caused by these 
diseases can be turned into productive 
channels. 

If vou realize all that that statement 
means, why wait for George or for Julia 
to start something? Why not start a 
movement in your immediate vicinity to 
give practical aid to your local board of 
health in bringing about a willing com- 
pliance and an intelligent observance of 
the simple health rules promulgated by 
your State Board of Health? Start an 
educational campaign that will clearly 
show how little inconvenience is caused 
by a strict compliance with these rules, 
and how profitable the returns will be in 
decreased death rates and in decreased 
lifetime suffering. 
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Enlist not-only the editors of the local 
papers, but every member of the clergy, 
every teacher, every merchant, every 
clerk, and every child. If your local 
board of health cannot supply an abun- 
dance of literature, ask the State board 
to send all that can be spared. If there 
is still a shortage, solicit sums of money 
sufficient to pay for literature enough to 
supply every one. Then supply the 
editors of the local papers with articles 
written in simple, concise language that 
will clearly explain what to do and when 
to do it to prevent the appearance and 
the spread of these diseases afd what not 
to do and why not. Always tell the why 
clearly and fully. Not to explain the 
why will slow down any movement. 


HOW THESE DISEASES ARE CAUGHT 


Our bodies contain many kinds of 
germs—some good constructive germs, 
some bad destructive or disease germs. 
These germs are minute particles of pro- 
toplasm, in size so small that a powerful 
microscope is required to observe their 
movements, and even with the finest in- 
struments disease germs cannot always 
be definitely differentiated from health 
germs. In numbers many kinds are al- 
most countless. Rapid reproduction 
usually follows through division. 

Some diseases are believed to have 
their own particular germ that lives in a 
definite part of the body and cannot 
thrive outside of that limited moist area. 
Each discharge or passage of secretions 
from these infected areas contains germs 
that carry contagion and should be imme- 
diately burned or rendered harmless by 
thorough disinfection. Were this always 
done no destructive germs would remain 
to spread that particular disease. 

Scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, 
and diphtheria are diseases that bring 
deafness to thousands of children. For 
that reason, if for no other, these diseases 
should be intelligently fought first, last, 
and all the time. Each of these four dis- 
eases is believed to be due to the ravages 
of a different disease germ that enters 
the human body through the mouth or 
nose and thrives and reproduces, through 
division, millions of its kind in the warm, 
moist secretions of the throat and the 
nasal passages and occasionally in dis- 
charges from the ears and eyes. 


Through direct or indirect contact with 
these contagious discharges other chil- 
dren are infected and in turn may uncon- 
sciously convey the disease to others. If 
the first case can be completely isolated 
from the very beginning, and all dis- 
charges from mouth and nose caught on 
soft pieces of cloth or on squares of good 
tissue paper and immediately burned or 
submerged in a pail or pan of special dis- 
infecting solution, and if the hands of 
mother or nurse are carefully cleansed 
after each wiping of the child’s mouth 
and nose, there should be no new cases 
of that given disease. 

But rarely is a case isolated before 
harm to others is unconsciously done. 
Thus to devise ways and means that in- 
sure the calling of a physician on the 
slightest suspicion of danger is to insure 
controlling the contact—the spread of the 
infection—from the beginning. 

In the morning Nellie does not want 
to go to school and says her throat is 
sore. Mother can find no cause for alarm 
and believes it is only a slight cold. More- 
over, it is mother’s busiest day and Nellie 
will be better off in school. At recess 
time her chums gather around little Nel- 
lie and express their sympathy because 
she does not feel well. She says little, 
but every sentence she utters may spat- 
ter an invisible mouth-spray of infected 
secretions on the face of the child imme- 
diately in front of her. And the disease 
germs in that fine spray may find their 
way to that child’s mouth or nose and 
soon a new source of infection is started. 

Because little Nellie was not as bright 
as usual mother put an extra nice lunch- 
eon in her box, but Nellie has no appe- 
tite. She takes a bite of the cake and 
then hands the rest to a chum; a bite or 
two from the apple suffices and it is 
passed on to another chum, and so goes 
the rest of the food. Then to please this 
chum or that one, Nellie takes a bite of 
this piece of cake or of that piece of pie. 
And at each bite the infected secretions 
in her mouth come in contact with and 
adhere to the food and are dislodged in 
the mouth of the child who takes the next 
bite. Nellie uses her handkerchief fre- 
quently to wipe her nose and her lips, but 
her senses are not as alert as usual and 
each time a bit of the infected discharge 
adheres to fingers or hand. To be sure, 
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it is only a small bit, but it’s an infected, 
contagious bit, and it is soon transferred 
from Nellie’s fingers to those of the little 
chum who insists on cuddling close and 
holding Nellie’s hand except when eating 
her luncheon, which she offers to share 
with Nellie. Shortly after recess teacher 
notices how dull and listléss Nellie seems, 
and on learning that the child’s throat is 
sore sends her home. 

When mother sees Nellie she realizes 
that she is sick. ‘So she puts her to bed 
and pets her awhile till the child falls 
asleep. Her first thought is to call the 
doctor, but it took so long to fix Nellie 
up and to get her to sleep that she must 
now hustle to have supper ready and the 
house tidied up when her husband comes 
home. Father comes home, and as Nellie 
is developing quite a fever and a head- 
ache he calls the doctor's office and gives 
instruction for the doctor to come as soon 
as he returns. Meanwhile he has his 
supper, then goes upstairs and pets Nellie 
for a few moments, but as she appears 
very sleepy, kisses her and goes down- 
stairs and plays with and kisses baby. 

Comes the doctor, and one look at 
Nellie tells the sad story. Father is 
stunned, but mother quickly senses the 
situation and rises to the emergency. An 
end room is quickly prepared, everything 
not absolutely necessary being removed, 
and Nellie and her bed carried in. As 
the family cannot afford the services of a 
nurse, the doctor gives strict instructions 
that only mother may enter the room; 
that on entering the room she must put 
on a special gown with long sleeves that 
covers all her other garments and a cap 
that completely covers her hair, and must 
remove both on leaving the room, and 
she must also thoroughly wash her hands 
and face and neck in very hot water on 
leaving the room. Father tries to per- 
suade the doctor not to notify the health 
officer for a day or two, as it may prove 
only a mild case, and thus there would 
be no necessity for posting the warning 
notice of danger on the front door. But 
the sensible doctor quickly convinces 
father that he owes a duty to the com- 
munity to do his utmost to stop the 
spread of this dread disease.’ He ex- 
plains how even mild cases may prove the 
most infectious, and that in all probabil- 
ity Nellie caught the infection through 
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contact with some child whose parents 
were allowing it to mingle with other 
children, though well knowing that it had 
not fully recovered from a very mild at- 
tack of this same contagious disease. 
Then he closely questions mother and 
father about what they have done since 
returning home. He makes both wash 
hands and face and neck in hot water and 
sees that they use a disinfecting solution. 
On learning that father has kissed Nellie 
and then kissed the baby, he thoroughly 
swabs baby’s throat. Then he learns all 
he can about who Nellie’s playmates are, 
and, finding that two are children in fam- 
ilies he attends, he goes at once to these 
homes and has each child isolated, swabs 
its throat, and leaves strict instructions 
that although there is no sign of disease, 
only the mother shall approach the child, 
and he promises to return early in the 
morning. 

Having notified the health officer of 
the first case and of his suspicions that a 
carrier of the infection is running about 
instead of being quarantined, he hunts up 
the teacher, tells her what has happened, 
and learns of five other children who - 
have been chummy with Nellie. He calls 
up the five families and asks who the 
family physician is, without explaining 
why he wants to know. Two of the fam- 
ilies employ a physician living in the 
same block. The doctor telephones this 
physician of the events of the evening, 
and the latter goes immediately and 
swabs thé children’s throats and has them 
isolated, explaining that he will drop in 
early the next morning, and that the par- 
ents will find it far more profitable to be 
safe than to be sorry. The other physi- 
cian is not located till nearly midnight, 
when he goes at once to the home of the 
child, swabs its throat and the throat of 
the child it sleeps with and has them con- 
fined to their room. Meanwhile the doc- 
tor calls on each of the other two fam- 
ilies, who employ no regular physician, 
and who gladly accept his services. 

The happenings of the next three days 
make an interesting: story well worth 
reading, but it is too long to relate here. 
Suffice it to say, that the doctor accom- 
panies the health officer on his search for 
the original carrier of the infection. In 
the school that Nellie attends six children 
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with suspicious throat symptoms are sent 
home, with instructions to the mothers to 
isolate the child and call the family phy- 
sician at once. 

Finally the child that is acting as a car- 
rier of the infection, which he contracted 
in a neighboring town while on a visit, is 
located. The parents are ordered to iso- 
late the child and place it under treat- 
ment. Investigation showing that the 
family physician acceded to the father’s 
request not to report the case, as it ap- 
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peared in mild form, both the father and 
the physician are censured and fined, 
Nellie recovers, but gradually her hear- 
ing vanishes. This loss might not have 
happened had mother remembered that 
sore throat in a child is not only a danger 
signal, but a warning usually of so seri- 
ous a nature that to disregard it is to 
pave the way for serious trouble. Among 
the other children only two cases devel- 
oped and in neither are after-effects no- 
ticeable. 





THE SPIRIT OF DIOGENES 


BY JOHN A. 


66 FE HOLD these truths to be self- 
evident ; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” ‘The italics are mine. 
This text, beloved brethren, is, as you 
have perhaps suspected, taken from the 
- Declaration of Independence, a document 
which is losing none of its significance in 
these trying days. But when, in a few 
days, you proceed to celebrate in a fitting 
manner the “Glorious Fourth,” pause for 
a moment to note the qualification in the 
above statement. Happiness is not put 
down as one of the unalienable rights of 
mankind. No—read it again. The best 
that we are entitled to, according to the 
late Thomas Jefferson, as quoted in the 
first paragraph, is the privilege of start- 
ing in pursuit. 

Sooner or later most of us find that it 
takes some very strenuous sprinting even 
to keep in sight of the capricious witch, 
Happiness, while Miss Fortune confronts 
us at every turn. What we secretly de- 
sire is that some one should dump a 
wagon-load of bricks in the pathway of 
Happiness, checking her flight for a suffi- 
cient length of time to permit us to catch 
up with her. We are convinced that 
once we catch up with her, she will never 
get away from us again. 

The truth is, however, that few of us 
are able to recognize Happiness even 
when we meet her face to face. Her 
elusiveness is usually apparent and not 
real. The difficulty often lies in our pre- 
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conceived notions, all wrong, of course, 
as to what happiness really is. Happi- 
ness does not necessarily consist in hay- 
ing what we most desire. Quite the con- 
trary in many cases. Some one has well 
said that the greatest evil that could hap- 
pen to many of us would be to have our 
prayers answered always. There is the 
story of a certain man who was on trial 
for murder. He managed to reach one 
of the jurors and offered him a bribe of 
$500 if he would bring about a verdict of 
manslaughter. The man promised to-do 
what he could toward this end. The jury 
was out for a long time. Finally it came 
in—and the verdict was manslaughter. 
The prisoner was overjoyed at the suc- 
cess of his bribe. He thanked the jurors 
and at the first opportunity handed over 
$500 to the one he had bribed, at the 
Same time expressing his appreciation. 
“Well,” said the juror, taking the money, 
“it was a tough job—getting that verdict 
of manslaughter. You see, the other 
eleven men wanted to acquit you.” It 1s 
not difficult to believe that here was one 
man who was not entirely happy over 
having gotten what he wanted. 

We are not always the best judges of 
what is most desirable for us. Most 
folks, for example, see nothing humorous 
in the contrast between their youthful 
ideals and the people they finally marry. 
It is not likely that many worry about 
this to any alarming extent. ‘They real- 
ize that those ideals were scarcely poss 
ble of realization—and that usually it 1s 
just as well that they were not. But the 
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same people continue to dream of the fish 
they didn’t catch—of the bird in the bush. 
They cannot bring themselves to the view 
that it is better to try to be content with 
what one has than to worry over the 
things one has not. If you cannot have 
what you want, says the philosopher, try 
to want what you have. Sometimes 
when one looks a little closer he finds 
that he actually does have what he wants. 
Perhaps you know Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell’s famous story of the “Acres of 
Diamonds,” the basis of his most popular 
lecture. Al Hafed, an ancient Persian, 
owned a large farm on the banks of the 
River Indus. A Buddhist priest who 
visited him told him about diamonds— 
their wonderful beauty and their value. 
That night, although wealthy, Al Hafed 
went to bed a poor man. He wanted dia- 
monds. The next morning he told the 
priest that he must have diamonds; that 
he could not be happy without them. 
The priest told him to find a river that 
runs over white sands between high 
mountains, and in that sand he would 
always find diamonds. So Al Hafed sold 
his farm and began his search for the 
river of diamonds. After years of wan- 
dering, his money all gone, he threw him- 
self into the ocean. In the meantime the 
man who purchased Al Hafed’s farm 
had noticed a curious flash of light from 
the white sand of the stream that ran 
through the garden, and reaching into 
the sand brought up—diamonds. _ Inci- 
dentally, and this is historically true, thus 
was discovered the famous Golconda dia- 
mond mines. As the old guide who told 
Dr. Conwell the story puts it: “Had Al 
Hafed remained at home and dug in his 
own cellar, or underneath his own wheat 
field, instead of wretchedness, starvation, 
poverty, and death in a strange land, he 
would have had acres of diamonds.” 
Happiness, after all, is but a relative 
term. It means different things to differ- 
ent people. It is not a product of en- 
vironment, but rather of spirit. It comes 
from within, not from without. Life has 
been compared to a looking-glass. We 
get out of it just about what we put into 
it. You remember when Alexander the 
Great visited Diogenes, the former of- 
fered Diogenes any favor he might ask. 
The latter’s only request was that Alex- 
ander should move aside, out of his sun- 


light! To be happy, then, we need the 
spirit of Diogenes rather than the ma- 
terial comforts that Alexander could 
have bestowed. 

Napoleon is reported to have said that 
he could be happy and comfortable on a 
very small income, provided he associ- 
ated only with those persons who had 
similar incomes. Even in his day, you see, 
wise men recognized the futility of try- 
ing to “keep up with the Joneses.” It is 
a question of limiting our wants rather 
than satisfying them—if the latter alter- 
native may really be classed as within the 
realms of the possible. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to find out what is best 
for us. All our friends and acquain- 
tances come eagerly forward with that 
information. But to decide just what we 
want— 

“There goes a woman who has every- 
thing she needs to make her happy,” in- 
nocently remarked a gentleman to his 
wife as a mutual acquaintance passed the 
house in her new and expensive automo+ 
bile. His wife looked at him in utter 
scorn. “For goodness sake, Henry,” she 
exclaimed, “will you never learn that it 
is the things she doesn’t need that a 
woman needs to make her happy.” 

To be content with what we have. 
That is all well and good—in theory. 
But, you say, deafness is an affliction per- 
haps second only to blindness in its effect 
upon the economic and social life of the 
individual. And we are deaf, and we are 
not altogether happy—and what are we 
going to do about it? 

Perhaps the first thing to do is to face 
the situation squarely and admit that so 
far as remedying our deafness is con- 
cerned, we are not likely to be able to-do 
anything about it. True, many of us;no 
doubt harbor the secret hope that we 
shall awake some bright morning to find 
our hearing completely restored. You 
have my best wishes, “ye who listen with 
credulity to the whispers of fancy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope,” and, charity beginning at home, I 
extend those same wishes cordially to 
myself. In the meantime, however, since 
our right hand is in the sling, we may as 
well learn to button on our collars with 
the left. The ears having failed us, we 
call upon the eyes to take their place. 
And so we study lip-reading. 
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Even with the acquirement of skill in 
lip-reading, at least sufficient to enable 
us to carry on conversations with our 
family and intimate friends, we still miss 
so many of the things that were ours 
while hearing remained. There are so 
very, very many things that we miss— 
when we stop to think about them. The 
remedy is not to stop to think about them. 

It is astonishing how deafness seems 
to magnify one’s appreciation of the 
things that are lost. It is a common oc- 
currence to find a man who, for example, 
while he could hear never attended an 
opera or a musical concert of any sort, 
listing the inability to hear music as one 
of the greatest deprivations occasioned 
by deafness. In my own case, I find that 
I seem to feel my inability to use the 
telephone more than any other loss oc- 
casioned by deafness. Yet during the 
years when I could hear, I used the tele- 
phone very rarely indeed. 

It seems to be a trait of human nature 
to think of the things that one has’ lost 
rather than to stop to consider whether 
anything has been gained—or saved from 
the wreck. Likewise, one unpleasant ex- 
perience lingers in the mind, while hun- 
dreds of little acts of courtesy and kind- 
ness are taken as a matter of course and 
quickly forgotten. The best part of 
memory training is unquestionably that 
of forgetting—of training ourselves to 
forget unpleasant things especially. To 
remember the pleasant things; to forget 
the unpleasant ones—that is the ideal to 
be sought. 

How much it would help if we could 
see ourselves as others see us; if we 
could see our own troubles in the same 
cheerful light that we view the misfor- 
tunes of others. We can always see how 
unnecessary it is for the other fellow to 
worry. We can always see numerous 
ways for him to overcome his handicap. 
If we were in his place, we could fix 
things in a moment. Oh, yes! But our 
own problems—what a difference! And 
how unjust that affliction should be vis- 
ited upon us. 

Human folks are pretty much alike— 
good folks, kind folks, generous folks at 
heart—all of us. And we all have our 
worries and irritations. No one is set 
apart from his fellows. Suffering is not 
only the law of life; it is the law of spir- 
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itual growth. It is only because of the 
storms and rains that we learn to appre- 
ciate the sunshine. Yes, the other fellow 
has his problems, too. 

Sa’di of Shiraz, the ‘Nightingale of a 
Thousand Songs,” tells us: “I never com- 
plained of the vicissitudes of fortune, nor 
suffered my face to be overcast at the 
revolution of the heavens except once, 
when my feet were bare and I had not 
the means of obtaining shoes. I came to 
the chief mosque of Kufah in a state of 
much dejection, and saw there a man 
who had no feet. 1| returned thanks to 
God and acknowledged his mercies, and 
endured my want of shoes with patience.” 
He has recourse to verse, to point the 
moral to the tale! 


“Roast fowl to him that’s sated will seem less, 
Upon the board than leaves of garden cress; 
While, in the sight of helpless poverty, 
Boiled turnip will a roasted pullet be.” 


This is pretty poor consolation, | will 
admit; but once we begin to appreciate 
the fact that we are not alone in having 
to bear a cross, we may learn to turn our 
thoughts in the direction of gain instead 
of loss—in summing up what is left 
rather in fruitless regrets over what is 
lost. 

“The world would be better and 
brighter,’ says Sir John Lubbock, “if 
people were taught the duty of being 
happy, as well as the happiness of doing 
our duty. To be happy ourselves is a 
most effectual contribution to the happi- 
ness of others.” And to be happy, we 
must find things to be happy over. That 
is our job. We must strive to find the 
silver lining; we must try to teach our- 
selves to look at the world with seeing 
eyes and open heart until we, too, “find 
tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
LECTURES 


An effort is being made to shut out all 
teachers who are not members from at- 
tending the proposed demonstrations and 
lectures to be held at the summer meeting 
next year. This ought to be done, and 
we hope some plan will be perfected for 
effectually shutting out every one unwill- 
ing to pay $2 for membership dues. 











PROBLEMS OF THE MOTHER OF THE YOUNG 


DEAF CHILD 


A Prize Essay 
BY MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


The prize of $300 offered by the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf for the best essay or treatise on the subject of “Teaching and training little deaf 
children in the home from infancy to school age,” was divided between Mrs. Henderson and 
Miss Andrews. This $300 was paid from the income of the memoral trust fund presented 
to the Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor in memory of their son, Alexander 


Graham Bell Grosvenor. 


(Continued from May) 


The following exercise is an illustra- 
tion of the “five-slate” system described. 
These sentences are in part a summary 
of principles covering months of lan- 
guage drill. Each principle involved 
should be worked out slowly, and thor- 
oughly mastered before taking up a new 
principle. Very many sentences must 
be given with only a simple subject and 
a simple intransitive verb. The nomina- 
tive pronouns must be introduced care- 
fully, one by one, with days of drill on 
each. So with the transitive verb, and 


the objective pronouns, and the many 
language forms. No certain order need 
be followed in introducing new forms, 
only suit the occasion to the child’s need. 
The mother, however, should keep a 
well-defined plan in her mind in advance 
of the child’s requirements. 

Constant review is necessary. After 
the order of the sentence is fixed, the 
five columns need not be used except to 
clear up some difficult language con- 
struction. 


I 2 | 3 ee 5 
Sete wp cee hopped. 
Eleanor ..... ran. 
Ree fell. 
James and Ele- 
ree skipped. 
‘(Lewes laughed. 
Tommy ...... ‘did not hop. 
He ......... jumped and fell. 
Eleanor . dropped ...... a pencil. 
Tommy ....... pushed James. 
BS Bee Omens patted ........ | him. 
ERT. sis vccinee (AIO aw kw two pencils. 
MO isc Cee ee three blue balls. 
Eleanor ...... spun .. James’ top. 

We eo os ct wc es ce Seog eae rw Smee Eleanor. 
: are tee a kite......... | for....| Tommy. 
Be | OA o bese. on. ..../a table. 

eee ee RG 5 6s: sce 

SB eeee is not alive. 

RS cs su 5 . hurt : Eleanor’s finger. 

ES ve sence did not cry. 

Miss Hale...../' ate............ a nut and some 
crackers. 

iis vas went to walk. 

ee ee broke. .........j;a pitcher 

and (she)..... cut her finger. 
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You will have noticed that all verbs 
of action have been used in the past 
tense. This is the tense most frequently 
used in action teaching or in recounting 
the little happenings of the child’s daily 
life. It is used when the action is com- 
pleted, and therefore represents the ex- 
act truth to the child as regards time. 
Be very careful about this, for in no 
other way can tense be taught. The com- 
mand to the child involves the use of 
the present tense, and the imperative 
form of the verbs he understands may 
be written on the blackboard. The child 
may point to the written commands as 
you speak them as a lip-reading exercise. 
He may use the imperative form in giv- 
ing commands to the other children or 
to you if he has no playmates. In this 
way he will become used to the present 
tense of verbs. Commands such as the 
following should be a daily exercise in 
learning to read new verbs on the lips: 

Run. Hop. Jump. 
Laugh. Cry. Shut your eyes. 
Shut the door. 

Open the window. 
Bow. Skip. 

Turn around. 

Clap your hands. 

Brush the blackboard. 
Pull down a shade. 
Show me a book. 
Show me your teeth. 
Give a book to father. 
Put a top on the table. 
Spin your top. 

Throw a ball to sister. 
Write your name. 

Run around the room. 
Touch the floor. 


| 


| 







DOURNE 25 es 
was pretty. 












eeceoececeecevecee | WED cosas cel 
| 


| ae 
was very tired. 


ere ee eee eens 






eee ee eee ee | EUW «6 we ew we es wt Oe 


Mother and I..j went ........ | sie te 
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Push a table. a 
Kiss me. ae 
Shake hands with me. 
Pick up two pencils. 


A few verbs are taught in the present 
tense at first. They are to be, to have, to 
like, and to want. Verbs pertaining to 
the condition of the weather are taught 
in the present, such as, to shine and to 
blow. The verbs to be and to have are 
employed a good deal in teaching adjec- 
tives and new nouns as, “The cat is 
lazy.” “I have a new hand-bag.” 

As has been suggested for lip-reading 
the mother should spend some time each 
morning before the calendar in talking 
about yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
You should discuss the sun, the wind, 
the clouds. The child should learn the 
names of the days of the week, the 
names of the months and_ the sea- 
sons. After Tommy has told you, “The 
sun shines. It is not cloudy. The wind 
blows a little,” he may be permitted to 
write these sentences on the blackboard. 
Give the boy a blank book and let him 
keep a little journal. After he has 
spoken the sentences correctly, written 
them on the blackboard, and pointed to 
them in the order you have spoken them, 
you may erase them and let him rewrite 
them in his notebook. 

Besides the talk about the weather he 
should be encouraged to talk about the 
happenings of his daily life. You can 
sometimes evolve this by questions. Be- 
gin by saying, “Tell me something.” El- 
eanor may say, “Yesterday I went down 
town.” You may ask, “With whom did 
you go?” She will then answer, “You.” 





Where? 


Who? | What—do? |Whom? What? | Whom? 
W hat? 
I 2 4 5 
Yesterday was Thursday. 
down.. town. 


- a large store 





a street car: 











sent 


é, to 
ig to 
ught 
id to 
> are 
1jec- 
at is 


ding 
each 
king 
row. 
yind, 
. the 

the 
sea- 
The 
vind 
d to 
ard. 
him 
has 
itten 
d to 
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Say to her, “Make a sentence.” She 
will say, “Yesterday you and I went 
ilown town.” You may ask, “What did 
you do down town?” She can say, “I 
bought a new hat.” You will ask, “What 
color was it?” and Eleanor will say, 
“Red.” ‘Tell her to make a sentence, and 
Eleanor will say, “It was red.” She may 
volunteer the information, “I bought 
some ribbons.” And you may ask, “How 
many ribbons did you buy?” Eleanor 
will answer, “Three.” You may ask, 
“Where did you buy the ribbons?” The 
child will reply, “In a large store.” Af- 
ter she has spoken the sentences and 
written them on the blackboard, using 
the five columns, the exercise will look 
as shown at bottom of preceding page. 








oe eee eee we eeee 





: i ee bee \aa:-66 eel e ace Gane eae 








The exercise should be spoken first. 
That is, as you point to the blanks, one 
by one, Eleanor, or Tommy, as the case 
may be, supplies the missing words orally. 


a ok eT ee ee 


Another pronoun drill may be had by 
writing sentences in groups and having 
thé child fill in the blanks with pro- 
founs corresponding to the names given. 
As: 

1. James ran. 

‘2. hopped. 

3. Eleanor threw a ball. 

4. ——— bounced . 

5. Mary and James laughed. 
6 
7 
8 











looked out of a window. 

. ‘yn 
- Mother kissed Mary and Tommy. 
. —— gave some candy to 





eceecenveseowose | oe 


conve eeevceoee set 8 


After the exercise has been written 
on the blackboard it should be erased 
and the same sentences written without 
the columns in the child’s notebook: 

“Yesterday was Thursday. Mother 
and I went down town. I bought a new, 
red hat. It was pretty. I wore it. I 
liked it. I bought three ribbons in a 
large store. I was very tired. We rode 
home on a street car.” 


There are many ways in which lan- 
guage forms may be fixed in the little 
minds. The need of repetition and nec- 
essarily of variety is limitless. As soon 
as the pronouns have been taught they 
may be written in the five columns as an 
exercise in filling in blanks, thus: 

















3 4 5 
« o MMS iicES 6 14% oe eas —. 
POR ia di ene aR 
ea a gil ghia e yal loge peach him 
her aigihn a aed wher 
+s MEiieaet xa eee —- 
SE ae ..them 





She may then write the entire exercise. 


The completed exercise will then be- 
come : 


3 4 | 5 
Pe Sieleek J, aT RFR | scat me 
(ee 04k nae ae agape you 
ie BRR ES pS ee ra him 
ACR: RRS. Bia SR Spires her 

piss a est vv eae Fexhee it 

AEE PE A ae us 
| PR aye L ences you 
ROMs 26 ax .| them 


The completed exercise should read: 


1. James ran. 

2. He hopped. 

3. Eleanor threw a ball. 

4. She bounced it. 

5. Mary and James laughed. z 
6. They looked out of a window. 
7. Mother kissed Mary and Tommy. 
8. She gave some candy to them. 


The children must change their own 
names into pronouns of the first person 
The possessive pronouns may be writ- 
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ten, filling in the blanks under certain 
names. As: 
Mary’s coat. 














—— hat 
James’ ball. 
top 
Mary’s and Eleanor’s dolls. 
fans 
Mary’s and my pencils. 
—— books 
Your tie and my dress. 
hats. 
The boys’ balls. 
tops. 


The completed exercise should read: 

Mary’s coat. 
Her hat. 

James’ ball. 
His top. 

Mary’s and Eleanor’s dolls. 
Their fans. 

Mary’s and my pencils. 
Our books. 

Your tie and my dréss. 
Our hats. 

The boys’ balls. 
Their tops. 

The verbs may be drilled upon in con- 
jugations in the past, present, and future 
tenses in both the affirmative and nega- 
tive forms. The interrogative forms 
may be taught as soon as the child 
learns how to ask questions. The con- 
jugation of verbs gives drill in articu- 
lation, as well as in language forms. 
As a preparation to conjugations, the 
verbs may be written and memorized 
thus: 

to be, now 























I 2 3 
| EVE a ee: > am | 
Wil canes | are | 
A oe | is | 
ee ocean |is —— | 
It is —— 
| ee eS | are 
You are —— 
They | are 
Cee ere /am not 
You .....-..| are not ——. 
Reais lis not ——. 
BR Ga cious lis not ——. 
Ota cee is not ——. 
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We awe are not ——. 
WO ak bs are not 
3, ae ee are not 





All forms of the verbs to be, to have, 
and a few others, may be written thus in 
the past, present, and future tenses, 
Verbs of action are best taught to deaf 
children in only the past and future 
tenses at first. The imperative and in- 
finitive forms are exceptions to this. 

The child soon learns to read on the 
lips and obey such commands as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Conjugate to run, before.” 

“Conjugate to come, before, as a ques- 
tion.” 

“Conjugate to jump, before, with not.” 
“Conjugate to run and fall, by and 
by.” 

“Conjugate to have, now, with no.” 


All verbs in the child’s vocabulary 
should be written out in the following 
manner, and he should repeat this ex- 
ercise often. 


Before Now By and by 
ay th { shall run 
seeeees TUM wee ) will run 
bes { shall — run. 
| did —run........... ) will — run 
{ shall fall 
2 pone bee fall Peg ese ) will fall 
| 
§ shall — fall 
| did — fall........... *) will — fall 


Shall is always used in the first per- 
son and will in the second and third, to 
express futurity. 


Sentence drills in tense may be ar- 
ranged in the following way: 


to have 


1. I (now) a new pencil. 
2. You (before) a letter yesterday. 


3. We (byand by) a party. 








ave, 
is in 
1ses, 
deaf 
ture 
| in- 


the 
fol- 


ues- 


ot.” 
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no. 


lary 
ring 


er- 


ar- 
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After the child has read the correct 
sentences with the blanks filled in he 
may write the entire set on his paper. 

‘Fhe sentences should read: 

1. | have a new pencil. 

2. You had a letter yesterday. 

3. We shall have a party. 


A drill in the verbs to be and to have: 
. Today (tobe) Monday. 

James (tohave) a blue cap. 

. The leaves (tobe) pretty. 

. Mary and Eleanor (tohave) new 
rubbers. 

And so forth. 

The sentences should read : 

1. Today ts Monday. 

2. James has a blue cap. 

3. The leaves are pretty. 

4. Mary and Eleanor have new rub- 
bers. 

The best way to teach a child to use 
question forms is to play a little game of 
guessing about some hidden object. First 
let the children hide some object and 
then you ask questions until you can 
guess what it is. After the child under- 
stands the question forms he may ask you 
some questions about some object you 
have hidden from him. 

Example: 


Whe 


You: How many are there? 
Child: One. 

You: What color is it? 
Child: Red. 

You: Is it soft? 

Child: No. 

You: Is it hard? 

Child: Yes. 

You: Is it yours? 

Child: No. 

You: Whose is it? 

Child: James’. 

You: Is it under a chair? 
Child: No. 

You: Where is it? 

Child: In my pocket. 
You: Is it a top? 

Child: Yes. 


Or, you may go out of the room and 
tell Tommy to do something. When you 
return you may ask, “Did you jump? 
Did you hop? Did you put a book on 
the table?” In the same way, Tommy 


may leave the room while you perform 
an action, and then he may return and 
ask you questions, until he guesses your 
action correctly. 

The plurals of all the nouns should be 
learned. They may be reviewed in this 











manner: 
eg: 800ti.. ck5 bei 5 SORE two feet. 
a Wnts aio es cee five horses 
Ss, it WS ‘al @ wah ie four men 
2 WORN i Sc ee three 
5 CO ies Fe ee many 





and so forth. 
The child will write thus: 


SM. kee two feet 
See Sc oe ee five horses 
6 MB) ob RA ee four men 
e WHE rs ie three women 
WORN 5 ia AS cae many teeth 


(To be continued) 


OUR RELATIVES 
BY MRS. N. H. OWEN 


The article by Miss’ Harriet U. An- 
drews, in the January number of THE 
Voita Review, “First Aid to Our Rela- 
tives,” was intensely interesting. I read 
it through twice, then took it to my 
daughter, with a so-there-now expression 
on my face. After reading it carefully, 
she came back with something like this: 
“That article is all right, mother; but 
what kind of a merry holiday do you 
think your relatives are having when we 
try to make you understand what we are, 
saying? For instance, I start to tell you 
of some amusing incident. You let me 
go on telling the whole thing with no sign 
of intelligence in your face, and when I 
have finished you look like ‘Audrey.’ ” 

Now the “Audrey” to whom I am com- 
pared is that stupid little simpleton in 
“As You Like It.” 

Gentle reader, can you imagine the 
soul-torture to a tender, loving parent, 
whose children have grown up in the cer- 
tain knowledge that said parent is the 
very wisest person in the whole universe, 
being suddenly removed from her high 
pedestal and placed on a level with the 
aforementioned ‘Audrey’? For .a mo- 
ment it was disconcerting, to say the 
least. But I rallied to the occasion, my 
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ce 


keen wit returning with its usual vivacity, 
and replied: “but, my dear, you must 
know that it takes a very clever person 
to play the part of ‘Audrey.’ To this 
what do you think she said? “Yes. But, 
Ma petite mére, you are not playing 
Audrey—jamais de la vie—you are it.” 
(She thinks her French. is highly orna- 
mental, and I am expected to lip-read 
that also.) That answer was an awful 
blow to me. I know now that I can no 
longer fool her; she has put me in the 
“Audrey” class and I must work out my 
own salvation with fear and trembling. 

So I have taken this way of doing it: 
When I do not understand what has been 
said to me, I try not to look dense or 
puzzled, but instead I flash back the very 
best smile that I can call up. This seems 
to put the person speaking in a good 
humor at once, and I hope and believe it 
will do much to overcome that “Audrey” 
expression which perhaps we are all in 
danger of acquiring. 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING * 


In spite of the war and other adverse con- 
ditions, the League’s work has advanced 
throughout the whole year. Our advertising 
proved successful and judicious and increased 
our membership. Several papers have gen- 
erously given us write-ups that put us in touch 
with many people who needed our help. 

Our Red Cross Auxiliary was very active 
until the influenza came. We worked prin- 
cipally on surgical dressings, but many mem- 
bers also knitted socks at home. On May 18 
our auxiliary marched in the Red Cross Pa- 
rade, in which -nearly forty thousand women 
participated and which was one of San Fran- 
cisco’s historic events. 

Although many of our members had been 
working for other auxiliaries of the Red 
Cross, a few of the deaf members collected 
over $400 for the Second War Prive, and thus 
proved that deafness is no bar to usefulness. 

In July and August the League held two 
picnics. On each occasion a dozen or more 
members crossed the bay to a pleasure park 
and spent the day in doing the sights, riding 
on the roller-coasters, swimming, and enjoying 
a substantial lunch of salad, sandwiches, cake, 
fruit, ete. 

Two changes in our régime have proved 
great improvements: (1) the monthly matinee 
moving-picture parties have been held in the 





* Condensed from the annual report of the 
president, Mrs. Jovn E. D. Trask. 


evening, which has enabled all our members. 
who work to enjoy this little treat, and (2) a 
class for lip-reading has been organized which 
meets every Friday evening from 7 to 8.30, and 
is taught by the president. At these class meet- 
ings there is a drill in lip-reading, followed 
by a Bible story, only the title and proper 
names being written on the blackboard, but it 
is easily followed. There is an attendance of 
from six to twelve eacli evening, and the class. 
is proving so successful that | am more than 
repaid for my efforts. All League members. 
are cordially invited to the Tuesday Practise 
Class of the San Francisco School of Lip- 
Reading. Thirty-two hard-of-hearing mem- 
bers of the League have kept up practise in 
lip-reading by attending one or both of these 
classes quite regularly. 

One hundred and six private lessons have 
also been given by the League during the year. 
We should have made even a better showing 
if the epidemic had not stopped all work for 
nearly two months at our busiest season, for 
we suffered not only from lack of attendance, 
but work was impossible, as masks worn over 
the nose and mouth were compulsory in San 
Francisco where two or more people were to- 
gether. 

Our annual sale scheduled for November 14 
was postponed to December 3, but was a great 
success considering the adverse conditions ex- 
isting. We were able to dispose of half the ar- 
ticles kindly sent us by the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing and cleared $150. 
We did not attempt to advertise the sale this 
year by sending out circulars, as paper and 
printing were so high, but the members tried 
personally to get people to attend the sale, so 
although we made less than last year our sale 
expenses were very small. 

The week before Christmas we helped with 
the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call and covered 
an entire district in spite of the bad weather 
and the influenza. 

We have had several changes in our direc- 
torate on account of the war, but hope that 
before long all our friends will be with us 
again. We are anticipating with pleasure the 
return of our vice-president, Captain Henry 
Horn, who has been absent for six months. 
To each and every member of the’ Board I 
wish to extend my thanks for the sympathy 
and co-operation that I have received in every 
undertaking, for their regular attendance at 
Board meetings, and their many gifts and 
kindnesses. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected for the year 1919: President, Mrs. John: 
E. D. Trask; Vice-President, Captain Henry 
Horn, M.D.; Secretary, Mrs. Charles C. Mc- 
Neill; Recording Secretary, Mrs. George H. 
Perry; Treasurer, Mrs. Alfred Newman. 

Board of Directors: Mrs. E. W. Bigelow, 
Mrs. Mabel Farrington Gifford, Dr. Harring- 
ton B. Graham, Miss Kate Montague Hall, Dr. 
Albert J. Houston, Mr. George W. Lane, Dr. 
Leo Newmark, Mrs. A. L. Weil, Mrs. Max 
Wolf. 

















A. WORD TO THE WISE 
Travelers on the Road of 
Dwellers in the Hushed and Quiet Places, 
with no expectancy of escape therefrom, 
may we not pause a moment together and 
face the situation fairly? We are not 
alone in this place. If there be any com- 
fort in that thought, make the most of 
it. There have been many here before us 
and (sadly enough) there will undoubt- 
edly be many later, when our sojourn 
here is over. If our path seems easier 
because others have faced just what we 
are meeting, shall we not so continue that 
those who come after may be grateful for 
our earlier presence here ? 

It is not an easy dwelling place, indeed. 
Those who have never experienced it will 
readily acknowledge that point; as for 
those of us who know—ah, we know! 
‘Yet here we are. Out of varying for- 
tunes, environments, and experiences we 
have arrived or are arriving. “For better 
‘or for worse,” we are here! Then why 
not for the better? Life seems to have 
become a desert—lonely, drab, and mo- 
notonous, with only a dull horizon of 
silence? Yet even deserts may be inter- 
esting places. Exciting things do not al- 
‘ways occur there, but wonderful fruits 
thay ripen out of desert experiences. Did 
not the old Hebrew lawgiver tend the 
stupid flocks long years in “the wilderness 
‘before his greater charge was laid upon 
him? And. in another wilderness how, 
out of his rich experience and obedience, 
he brought forth water from the barren 
rock for his people! Was it not Jacob 
who tarried all night in a lonely place 
and to his surprise found it the gate of 
heaven? 

Think of the later lives: the 
Grandmother of Russia, years in un- 
speakable prisons; Lincoln, with his 
cramped boyhood; Roosevelt, hampered 
by ill health; Helen Keller, in darkness— 
jthese reached and marched through their 
deserts ! 

Now deserts are never wholly barren. 
Always, forthe seeker, there are oases 
blossoming out of the water springs be- 
low. So in every life there are hidden 
springs, unguessed and unglimpsed, but 
still present and waiting an outlet. And 
.aften where the need is greatest those 
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deep pools flow the most refreshing, both 
for the individual and for the lives 
around. 

The limitation shuts us out? 
what? Out of much that is trivial, waste- 
ful of time and energy, and useless. May 
we not render thanks for that blessing of 
the desert? We are shut in? Into what? 
Into a quiet but, let us hope, a busy, useful 
existence. We are needed by others and 
are helpful to them. We have the kindly 
consideration of our fellow-men in our 
especial need and, if we will, we may still 
have their love and admiration as well. 
Surely this is a worth-while oasis in any 
desert. 

There are so many things that occur 
in the solitudes as well as in the singing 
places. In each there is always the sun- 
rise, the smile of a happy child, a lonely 
animal’s longing for a friend, some new 
book, a kindness to be done. Moreover, 
there are real advantages in the quiet 
places. So much may be accomplished 
there. Nothing worth while was ever 
achieved without the opportunity for quiet 
thought and meditation. And surely we, 
of all people, have that! Introspection, 
a wholesome study of one’s self with a 
view to self-improvement, is a good thing ; 
for only by understanding our own lives 
may we reach out, through every avenue 
still open to us, to understand and meet 
the needs of others—needs frequently 
greater than our own. 

So, finally, shall we realize that our 
desert is daily growing fairer; that 
friends and friends-to-be are coming to 
us, not exactly as in the other days, but 
with a deeper, sweeter friendliness and 
assurance of being welcomed and under- 
stood. 

Was it not once prophesied of a desert: 
it “shall blossom as the rose” and “the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad”? 


Out of 


On May 5 Miss Ethel M. Hilliard wrote a 
charmingly characteristic letter to the Editor 
from 33 Rue de Suréne, Paris, France, where 
she is serving with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, in the cinema department of the 
Y. M. C. A., which is operated by the Com- 
munity Motion-Picture Bureau. She closes 


“T have been so glad to be over here ‘doing my 
bit. But isn’t it fine that the job is so nearly 
done.” 


















WHAT THE PHYSICIANS GAN DO TO HELP THE BUREAU 


OF JUVENILE RESEARCH * 
BY HENRY H. GODDARD, Ph. D. 


ForEworp.—The following extracts from an article in the Ohio State Medical Journal 


should be of keen interest to every superintendent and teacher in a school for the deaf. 


Prob- 


ably every person with a few years’ experience among deaf children has encountered cases 
very much like those described by Dr. Goddard. The need for special grouping of deaf 
children who are also feeble-minded is constantly becoming more apparent, and thoug! Dr. 
Goddard’s article deals only with cases of feeble-minded children who are otherwise normal, 
it contains much food for thought for all educators of the deaf. 


HAT is the Bureau of Juvenile 

Research? So numerous and com- 
plicated have become the activities of life 
that it is difficult for one to keep up with 
developments even in his own profes- 
sion, to say nothing of those many activi- 
ties that are only indirectly related to his 
usual work. When we add to all of this 
the excitement of the war, it will not be 
surprising if many of my readers have 
never heard of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. And many of those who have 
heard of it have not had time to gain 
more than a very general idea of its func- 
tions. It is therefore proper before un- 
dertaking to suggest how physicians may 
help in this work to explain briefly what 
are the functions of this bureau. 

By the law of 1913, “all minors who, 
in the opinion of the Juvenile Court, need 
the care of a State institution” are to be 
committed to the Ohio Board of Admin- 
istration, and this board is authorized to 
create a Bureau of Juvenile Research to 
which the children are to be referred for 
examination and study for the purpose 
of determining which of the institutions 
is most suitable for them—that is to say, 
whether they properly belong in the in- 
dustrial schools, school for the feeble- 
minded, institution for epileptics, or a 
State hospital, or even whether it is better 
that they be carefully placed in a private 
family. 

The law particularly emphasizes that 
this is a research institution, and that a 
part of its function is to study these 
cases, with a view to discovering some 
solution for the many problems of juve- 





*Read before the Columbus Academy of 
Medicine, October 7, 1918. Published in full 
in The Ohio State Medical Journal for March. 
Dr. Goddard is the Director of the State Bu- 
reau of Juvenile Research. 
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nile delinquency and abnormality. The 
desirability of having such a bureau is 
evident the moment we stop to consider 
that under the usual plan children are 
brought before a man skilled in the law, 
and he is expected to make the diagnosis 
which, in reality, may involve knowledge 
of medicine, of sociology, and of psy- 
chology, in none of which has he more 
than the layman’s general view. Under 
these conditions it is almost a wonder 
that the judges have not rebelled long 
ago, and demanded that society give them 
some help in this most difficult problem. 
The reason they have not rebelled is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the fact that we 
have all shared the popular opinion that 
there are good boys and bad boys, and 
that bad boys simply need to be pun- 
ished; and that the problem before the 
juvenile judge is simply to ascertain, 
from the evidence, the fact of guilt and 
then to prescribe punishment. 

Gradually it has dawned upon us, as 
the result of observations, studies, and 
investigations made in various places, 
that there is a reason for the child’s com- 
mitting a misdemeanor, and that that 
reason is to be found not in his badness 
or viciousness, but in his physical or 
mental condition. Indeed, the evidence 
of this has become so strong that we are 
coming to accept as a general truth (even 
though there may be exceptions) the dic- 
tum of Superintendent Johnstone, of the 
Vineland Institution: “There are no bad 
boys or girls; boys and girls do bad 
things sometimes, but that is either be- 
cause they do not know any better or can- 
not help it. If they do not know better 
they need a teacher. If they cannot help 
it they need a physician.” 

The law creating the Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research also provides that any one 











havivg ‘egal custody of a child may ap- 
peal to the bureau for such advice and 
help as the bureau may be able to give. 
In other words, just as the State main- 
tains a Geological Department that stud- 
ies the geology of the State and gives in- 
formation and advice to any citizen who 
may want it, or, just as it maintains a 
Department of Agriculture for studying 
agricultural problems and giving expert 
information to the farmer in the care of 
his crops and domestic animals; so now 
the State has provided a department 
whose business it is to study children by 
all the methods known to science and to 
give to those who need it expert advice 
in regard to such children. 

One of the great difficulties that the 
psychoclinician has in convincing parents 
and others of the abnormality of a child 
lies in the fact that when certain things 
are cited as indicative of that abnormal- 
ity one gets the reply, “But there are 
many people who have that same charac- 
teristic.” When analyzed such facts only 
mean that in matters of conduct we have 
long considered as normal a great many 
kinds of behavior which in reality are 
symptoms of an abnormal condition, 
either a feeble-minded constitution or 
bad environment. 

We may pause here to point out one of 
the very important ways in which the 
physicians of Ohio can help the Bureau 
of Juvenile Research. Physicians, with 
their intelligence and training, easily un- 
derstand this point and do much to help 
the laymen to appreciate and accept it. 
We do not mean to imply by the fore- 
going remarks that there is a sharp line 
between normal and the abnormal, or that 
there are lists of symptoms or actions 
that in themselves spell abnormality. No 
such sharp line can be drawn. But we 
do know, from many careful studies 
and statistical investigations, that many 
things in the past thought insignificant 
are profoundly significant of mental de- 
fect or mental derangement or of a physi- 
cal condition which accounts for the con- 
duct. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that no one action taken by itself 
can be considered as diagnostic of an ab- 
normal condition. 

It is now possible to draw the line be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal with 
a much higher degree of accuracy than 
has been done in the past. 
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Let us take an example. Here is a 
boy that does not get along well in school. 
He has to repeat a grade, perhaps two or 
three grades. His parents are troubled 
and consuit some one who is supposed to 
be able to give them advice, and they re- 
ceive the comforting assurance that there 
is no cause of worry; many children re- 
peat grades who afterward come out all 
right. Perhaps the person consulted may 
say, “Oh, I was dull in school myself. 
Don’t worry. He will outgrow it.” He 
may even cite instances of several men 
who have become great and famous who 
were very dull and stupid in school. 
That a great many children are dull in 
school and repeat grades is true. But 
the real question is: What percentage of 
those cases ever make good afterward? 
If we can ascertain the answer to that 
question ft will be possible then for us to 
say what the chances are that a particu- 
lar boy who repeats a grade will come out 
all right later on. While as yet we have 
no such statistics, we know that the per- 
centage is exceedingly small and is get- 
ting smaller as our schools become better. 
We can say with certainty that if a child 
has to repeat a grade there must be a rea- 
son for it. Perhaps it may be found in 
sickness, in physical condition, or in 
irregularity of attendance. But if none 
of these, the probabilities are it is due to 
mental defect. In fact, we already have 
enough data to make such symptoms 
stand out as of great value in diagnosing 
the condition. Without taking the time 
for further illustration, we point out 
what must be clear to all. The time has 
passed when it is safe to pass over these 
things by the simple remark, “He will 
outgrow it.” Here again physicians can 
be of very great help by showing the lay- 
man that these things are, or may be, sig- 
nificant, and that it is worth while to 
have the case passed upon by those who 
have made special study of these particu- 
lar symptoms. Another way in which 
physicians can support this State work is 
by helping the laymen to understand 
something of the problem. 

Scores of investigations demonstrate 
that by far the largest single item in the 
problem of delinquent and troublesome 
children is mental defect or feeble-mind- 
edness. We are not now referring to the 
idiot or imbecile, the easily recognized 
foolish child, but rather to that great 
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group of defects higher in intelligence 
than the imbecile and not recognized by 
the layman. It is a group to which we 
now give the name “moron.” The moron, 
whether child or adult, may have the im- 
telligence of a normal child of from 8 to 
12 years. These are cases that we have 
been in the habit of passing by, either 
with the simple declaration that we do 
not know what is the matter with them, 
as they certainly are not mentally de- 
fective, or with the comforting assurance 
that they will outgrow it. These are the 
cases that, speaking in round numbers, 
probably cause 50 per cent of our juvenile 
misdemeanors and crimes .and perhaps 
an equal amount of adult anti-social con- 
duct. These persons, though they grow 
to adult physical stature, retain their 
childish minds. If these cases are dis- 
covered in early childhood they can be 
carefully trained and guarded, so that 
they do not become the criminals and 
misdemeanants. 

The Royal College of Physicians of 
London defined the feeble-minded per- 
son, whom we call a moron, as “fone who 
is capable of earning a living under fa- 
vorable circumstances, but is incapable, 
from mental defect existing from birth, 
or from an early age, (a) of competing 
on equal terms with his normal fellows, 
or (b) of managing himself and _ his 
affairs with ordinary prudence.” 

A person who cannot compete and who 
cannot manage himself and his affairs is 
by the very nature of the case a burden 
or a menace to society. Experience 
abundantly verifies this. Practically all 
of our social problems are largely due to 
the moron. Drunkenness, crime. pros- 
titution, hoodlumism, and _ inefficiency 
would largely disappear if we could cure, 
prevent, or control the moron. 

If the moron can be discovered in 
childhood or early youth, carefully 
trained and properly guarded, he ceases 
to be a menace and becomes a more or 
less valuable asset. ‘Therefore all will 
agree that the problem of the recognition 
becomes a vital one. All are not agreed, 


however, upon the methods to be used 
for discovering him or upon the evidence 
for the condition. 

It is well to note that there are many 
false notions as to what conditions are 
diagnostic. 


First, physical findings. 
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Many assume that a normal-appearing 
person cannot be feeble-minded. As a 
matter of fact, there is no constant rela- 
tion here. Morons are often handsome 
people. The so-called stigmata of degen- 
eration are often considered essential 
symptoms, and if none are found it is 
concluded that the case cannot be one of 
feeble-mindedness. ‘This is also an error, 
A dentist told the writer that the finest 
set of teeth he had ever seen was in the 
mouth of a feeble-minded boy. Doctors 
Channing and Wisler measured the hard 
palates of 1,000 feeble-minded and 500 
normals, and by a most careful study 
found that there was no significant rela- 
tion between a hard arched, palate and 
feeble-mindedness. 

Another false notion relates to the use 
of language. “He talks too well to be 
feeble-minded” is the conclusion. As a 
matter of fact, there is a distinct group 
of morons and even imbeciles who are 
known as of the “loquacious type.” 
Sometimes they almost deceive the very 
elect. 

Excellence of memory is another mis- 
leading symptom. The _ feeble-minded 
often have surprisingly good memories. 
Another confusing symptom is a certain 
cunning or shrewdness. This is also not 
incompatible with feeble - mindedness. 
Morons often display these traits to a 
high degree, But to turn to some of the 
true symptoms. 

Conduct.—The fact that a child per- 
sistently behaves badly, gets into trouble, 
fails to profit by experience, or to be cor- 
rected by punishment is one strong symp- 
tom—not enough by itself, of course, but 
to be considered with others. The ex- 
pert recognizes many particular types of 
conduct that are strongly diagnostic, such 
as inability to keep a job (to mention 


“only one) by older boys and girls. 


A second highly diagnostic symptom is 
school history. The public-school cur- 
riculum is an empirical system evolved by 
years of trial and error. There is no 
question but that it in the main fits the 
average normal child. This does not 
raise the question of whether the sub- 
jects are the most important ones to be 
taught. It only says that the subjects 
taught in each grade require no more in- 
telligence than the average child of that 
grade has. Therefore school standing 
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becomes a significant measure of men- 
tality. If a child cannot do the work of 
the grade appropriate for his age, it is a 
serious symptom of mental defect. 

Heredity is another item that may be 
of great diagnostic value. If there are 
defectives among the child’s ancestors, it 
is supporting evidence for the child’s own 
defect. 

Wrong diagnosis is a serious matter 
wherever it occurs, and nowhere is it 
more serious than in this realm of mental 
defect. A feeble-minded boy of ten who 
because he looks well, talks well, or is 
affectionate is pronounced normal by 
some one who is incompetent to decide, 
may grow up to become a criminal and 
cause untold suffering, loss of life or 
property or both. If his true condition 
had been recognized he would have been 
cared for, carefully trained, and always 
guarded against his own weakness. This 
is no pessimistic imagining, but a state- 
ment of actual facts of which I could 
give many instances. 

Roland Pennington was a_ feeb’ 
minded boy whose school record shov 
clearly that he could have been recog- 
nized as feeble-minded at least by the 
time he was twelve or fifteen years of 
age. When he was eighteen he helped to 
brutally murder his employer. Jean 
Gianini, also easily recognized as a fee- 
ble-minded boy by any one who had ex- 
perience with defectives, at the age of 
seventeen murdered his school teacher. 
Fred Tronson, a lower-grade case, and 
one who should have been easily recog- 
nized as an imbecile, was never taken 
care of, and when he came before a judge 
for annoying a young woman was told to 
leave town. He did so, but returned 
shortly afterward, bought two revolvers, 
met her when she was on her way home 
and shot her to death. Ralph Olliphant, 
of this State, should have been recognized 
and cared for as a feeble-minded boy 
several years ago. ‘This was not done 
and he has become a pyromaniac. Ac- 
cording to the press reports, he has set 
something over thirty fires at a total loss 
of over $90,000. 

An examination of the inmates of the 
Boys’ Industrial School, of Plainfield, 
Indiana, showed that out of 229 boys (all 
of the admissions for the year 1914), 
11.8 per cent were normal, 15.7 per cent 
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were considered backward, and 72.5 per 
cent were feeble-minded. Of these 89.2 
per cent were morons. 

Somewhere in France is a boy whom 
the writer has known for twelve years— 
a moron of middle grade. The following 
case history of him is condensed from 
“Clinical Studies in Feeble-mindedness,” 
by E. A. Doll: 

Donald L. was born in 1895. He ex- 
hibits no outward signs of his defect. 
He is a handsome physical specimen, 
well built and well proportioned, no sig- 
nificant stigmata, pleasant and intelligent 
face, alert manner, good gait, not awk- 
ward. Only extended and well-directed 
conversation makes one conscious of his 
mental deficiency; then a poverty of 
ideas, a lack of originality, limited infor- 
mation, and vague comprehension of ab- 
stract relations are apparent. But these 
are subjective impressions of which most 
visitors who interview him seldom be- 
come aware. They stand out more defi- 
nitely and clearly under observation in 
standard situations. 

Medical examination.—A medical ex- 
amination at the age of 12.5 showed 
cranial measurements normal, physique 
normal, von Pirquet positive, Wasser- 
mann negative, urinalysis negative, all 
other data normal except for “sinking of 
ribs over apex of heart” and “depression 
of sternum.” The value of these data 
lay in the fact that they did not invalidate 
the mental tests by showing physical 
bases. This examination alone was of 
no value to the physician in diagnosing 
the case unless there were added to it the 
impression of the subject’s mental re- 
actions and abilities. 

Psychological examination.—At age of 
14.9 tested 9.6. Ataxiagraph, automato- 
graph, muscular, memory, tapping, maze, 
and cancellation all given suspicions of 
mental defect, but were inconclusive for 
lack of standards. 

Pedagogical data.—A formal pedagog- 
ical examination was not made, but 
school reports are available. These show 
that he attended an orphan asylum school 
for two years, but made no appreciable 
progress. Further, in spite of the excep- 
tional educational advantages offered by 
the school department of the training 
school, with its intensive and extensive 
individual teaching, he has never beer 
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reported as being able to do better than 
poor first-grade academic work, In 
music and in manual and industrial work 
he came-to be one of the ablest of all the 
pupils. In particular he did well as a 
farm hand and learned to handle ma- 
chinery and to work with comparatively 
little supervision. He played well on the 
bass horn, both band and solo work, and 
although he was somewhat careless he 
had the reputation of being, under super- 
vision, “the finest industrial worker” at 
the school. 

Personal and family history—No per- 
sonal or ancestral data could be obtained. 
The boy was a ward of the State Board 
of Children’s Guardians. An attempt 
was made to study his family history, but 
diligent search discovered only that he 
had previously been taken into a Catholic 
Children’s Home in a small city of north- 
ern New Jersey. No trace of the family 
could be found. 

Social history and personal character- 
istics.—During adolescence Donald was 
a disciplinary problem of the milder type. 
As a young man, at the end of adoles- 
cence, he now is nearly a model of good 
behavior. But he is still a boy, and could 
not be expected to “manage his affairs 
with ordinary prudence,” although he 
could easily earn a’ good living because 
of his industrial ability, due to the care- 
ful and extensive training which he re- 
ceived while young. 

Following is a letter which he wrote 
to Santa Claus, at the age of 19.6: 


“Nov. 26, 1914. 
My Dear SANTA 

I wish you would please send me these 
things a pair russet button shoes size 8 
and either a blue or reed norfalk sweater 
and about a dozen gellet safte razer 
blades. I will be glad to get these things 
yours truly 


Donald N. to friend Santa Claus.” 


He is easily led, which in spite of his 
pleasant disposition would make him a 
social menace if at large in the world. 
Recently he was induced by a brighter 
boy companion to run away. They easily 
“got jobs” on the outskirts of a large 
city, but in a week, for trivial reasons, 
they quit and were by chance appre- 
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hended. The history of this trip is in- 
deed a verification of the diagnosis of 
mental defect. Some time afterward it 
seemed that Donald was planning a sec- 
ond runaway, but he was easily prevented 
by an officer’s surreptitious removal of 
his Ingersoll watch. It is significant that 
until a brighter boy stimulated his im- 
agination he was always willing to be 
treated as a big boy at the school where 
he was under supervision. 

Retests—Donald was examined by the 
writer May 27, 1915, using Goddard’s 
I9II revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. 
The result showed a mental age of 9.6, 
which was identical with the first and 
four succeeding examinations by several 
different examiners. In these repeated 
tests he showed some losses and some 
compensating gains over the earlier, but 
the gross results have always been iden- 
tical. He passed all tests up to year [X. 
At IX he failed to make change, saying 
that 3 cents from 20 gives 16, 7 from 25 
gives 27, and 6 from 20 gives 18, with 
the actual money before him. As an in- 
dependent member of society he would 
be dependent upon the honesty of mer- 
chants or the kindly financial assistance 
of friends. At year X he exhibited only 
hazy knowledge of the pieces of money 
above one dollar (although he had had 
ample opportunity to know money val- 
ues), failed in the abstract comprehension 
tests and in constructing a sentence. At 
year XI he succeeded with the rhymes, 
but missed all other tests of that year. 
At XII he passed only the suggestion 
test, and that in such a fashion as to 
merit discount on the basis of previous 
experience and memory. His failures in 
these tests could not be said to be due to 
lack of scholastic or other training, for 
he had been pressed to learn all that his 
mental ability enabled him to assimilate. 

Conclusion.—Thus all experience and 
observation with Donald confirm the 
diagnosis made in 1910. At the end of 
five years of intensive training in all 
fields of learning his mental capacity is 
the same as the first examination. 


The case is typical of the milder forms 
of high-grade defect frequently met 
with in institution experience. He was 
drafted, accepted, and went to France. 
Under the rigid discipline of military life 
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he may make a good private soldier, but 
in any emergency he will be useless, and 
when returned to civil life will be more 
or less of a menace. 

A few years ago Dr. Emerick, super- 
intendent of the Institution for the Fee- 
ble-Minded, in Columbus, had examina- 
tions made of one hundred admissions of 
the Boys’ Industrial School and the Girls’ 
Industrial School. In the former he 
found 41 per cent feeble-minded; in the 
latter 51 per cent. These cases should 
never have been sent to the industrial 
schools, because such action is based on 
a wrong diagnosis and consequently re- 
sult in a wrong treatment. These boys 
and girls stay in the industrial schools for 
about a year, then are discharged and 
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placed largely upon their own responsi- 
bility. And experience teaches that they 
break parole and get back into the indus- 
trial schools, and as they become older 
get in the reformatory and finally into the 
penitentiary. This is the logical expec- 
tation, because being feeble-minded they 
are not able to control their actions, and 
once started on a criminal career are 
bound to go to the end unless their actual 
condition is recognized and they are 
properly cared for. 

It is the purpose of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research to properly diagnose 
these cases and recommend treatment. 
Physicians can be of assistance in this 
matter in a great many more ways than 
we can here point out. 


BETTER SPEECH FOR BETTER SPEECH-READING 


BY WILMER POMEROY 


HE burning question throughout 

Deafdom. is, “How, oh how may I 
speedily learn to read the speech of my 
friends from the movements of their 
lips?” 

Lip - reading, or speech - reading, is 
spoken of as an art; but is it not, like 
music, a science, a study, as well as an 
art? It is founded on enunciation. Ifa 
speaker’s enunciation is poor, his speech 
will be difficult to the most expert lip- 
reader. On the other hand, the careful 
enunciator is like a printed page to the 
skillful reader. 

How does it happen that good enun- 
ciators are so rare; that those who 
clearly and naturally articulate are so 
few and far between? Because enuncia- 
tion is treated too much as a matter of 
accident: It is not such. It is entirely a 
matter of training, both in the home and 
at school. Children talk as they are 
talked to. A bright little girl from New 
England once corrected the writer for 
saying “spoon.” She said: “That is a 
spun”; and she stuck to it. 

The writer recently had a conversation 
with the headmaster of a boarding school 
about this subject, and he at once per- 
ceived and emphasized the teacher’s op- 
portunity and responsibility, and in order 
that his opinion might be exactly under- 


stood he kindly wrote it out. This is 
what he wrote: “The principle of lip- 
motion has a larger application than just 
for deaf people. Public speakers would 
be better heard if they were careful about 
lip- motion. Teachers, in particular, 
should be more careful in this respect in 
their own speech, and require proper lip- 
motion of pupils. I am very much in- 
terested, and would like a copy of each 
article to study.” (This last sentence re- 
fers to articles which I had written on 
the subject.) That opinion speaks vol- 
umes for a clear and precise enunciation 
in speech among the hearing. How 
much greater, then, the necessity for cor- 
rect lip-motion when talking to the deaf! 

We hear a great deal about practising 
before a mirror; but mirror practise is 
perfectly futile if there is no attempt at 
proper enunciation. If we perceive that 
a very poor enunciator is speaking, but 
cannot decipher any of his words, of 
what avail is it for him to repeat? He 
may say that sentence a dozen times, but 
unless he enunciates sufficiently for us to 
recognize words, it is a waste of time and 
energy. Exactly thus with mirror prac- 
tise. It is very easy to mumble off sen- 
tences, and we will, of course, know what 
the lips in the glass are saying; but unless 
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we can see the words, that mirror prac- 
tise is in vain. 

Who is responsible for the almost uni- 
versal lack of lip-motion in speaking? 
Of course, the home gives the start in 
talking, and too frequently that start is 
in “baby talk.” That is mistake number 
one. Children imitate what they hear. 
But, even so, that is no reason why im- 
pure and slovenly enunciation should 
continue. Often children reach school 
years with a most woeful lack of gram- 
matical speech, but that is not allowed to 
continue. The teacher takes pains to in- 
still absolute correctness in grammatical 
construction of sentences, and the grad- 
uate of a grammar school is expected to 
use, and generally does use, good and 
proper language. Exactly thus it should 
be in the matter of enunciation. But, 
alas! it is not so. Grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school and college graduates, 
and even ‘college professors alike are 
offenders. Why is this? Because there 
is an idea abroad that we must speak nat- 
urally. What a mistake! Do we allow 
a tongue-tied or stammering or lisping 
child to go on in that “natural” manner 
and make no effort to give him correct 
speech? Never. There even are schools 
specially devoted to the correction of 
those habits. Then, in the name of all 
that is sensible and wise, why is not 
proper enunciation, and the lip-motion 
essential thereto, deemed a prerequisite 
for intelligent speech, and taught, and in- 
sisted upon in our schools? 

Drillmasters and coaches for the stage 
lay strong emphasis on these very things. 
Webster’s definition of enunciation is 
hammered into every candidate for stage 
honors, and their success depends very 
largely on their “mode of utterance or 
pronunciation, especially as regards full- 
ness and distinctness of articulation.” 

Then, too, let us remark, in parenthe- 
sis, there is a mistaken notion about “‘nat- 
uralness”’ in talking to the deaf. Suppose 
that it is your habit to talk in a very quiet 
tone of voice. Is it not true that when 
you address one whose hearing is a little 
heavy you adapt yourself to his handicap 
and speak a little louder? Then should 
you not, in addressing one who reads the 
lips, adapt yourself to him and speak a 
little slower? Reading the lips quickly— 
that is, reading fast speech—is well along 


the way and requires much, much prac- 
tise. Indeed, it is considered very ques- 
tionable wisdom for a speaker, in ad- 
dressing a number of speech-readers, to 
talk fast. Certainly he wishes to be un- 
derstood, but talking fast is quite likely 
to defeat that very end. 

The writer once saw a small, ancient 
work on elocation, which gave in detail 
the method of getting the voice “just 
back of the teeth.” That expression is 
highly Italian, and the charm of Italian 
singers is that they seem to be born with 
the voice in the front part of the mouth. 

Of course, the voice is made in the 
throat, in the Adam’s apple, but the walls 
of the throat and mouth must be so 
shaped that the sound is shot, or reflected, 
directly out of the mouth, and when this 
is properly done the voice “carries” to a 
great distance. The parabolic shape of 
the headlight of a locomotive or automo- 
bile is an excellent illustration of the 
shaping of the mouth for effective, reso- 
nant speech or singing. This necessary 
shape or form of thé mouth is made nat- 
urally in sounding the vowel 00. 

Note this: By sliding from 060 to 6, 
then to a (aw), and finally to @ (ah), we 
can illustrate to ourselves the shape of 
the mouth required for resonant, artistic 
singing. If, however, when we come to 
the G@ (ah), in the above sliding exercise, 
we “let go,” and allow the walls of the 
mouth to fall back to their usual recum- 
bent position, we lose our “tone,”’ and the 
voice is splattered all over the mouth, as 
it were, and the sound carries a very 
short distance. Thus it is that some 
speakers and singers are so easily and 
comfortably heard, while others, with 
perhaps larger voices, who are ignorant 
of or who neglect these enunciatory de- 
vices, are heard or understood with diffi- 
culty. An advice often heard in the 
studio is: “For beauty of tone and for 
carrying power, make your tones savor 
largely of the O character—that is, culti- 
vate a sensation of rotundity of mouth. 
This will enable you to enunciate very 
distinctly.” 

_ The little old-time elocution book, men- 
tioned above, advocated, in a measure, 
these same rules for voice development 
and clear enunciation. But superadded 
to the full, rich voice must be the free, 
flexible lip movement. This makes per- 
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fection of speaking. Thus we can un- 
derstand how and why speech-readers 
often “hear” so much more at a theatri- 
cal performance than anywhere else. 

he trained actor knows that to talk 
effectively and with ease he must freely 
use his lips, and it is his lip-motion that 
the deaf man reads. 

From what has been said, it is very 
obvious that the first qualification of a 
teacher of speech-reading is a thorough 
knowledge of the movements required 
for clear and perfect pronunciation of 
words, and the habit of so speaking them. 
This is of prime importance because the 
student of speech-reading should have a 
perfect model. The student of penman- 
ship has an engraved copperplate “copy.” 
The pupil in drawing has lines, curves, 
squares, cubes, and designs that are per- 
fection itself; and it is even more neces- 
sary that the student of speech-reading 
should see exactness of lip movement and 
position in the sounding of consonants 
and vowels—that is, the speaking of 
words. He will meet abundant faultiness 
elsewhere. 

And, above all, the student of speech- 
reading should himself be given a thor- 
ough knowledge of these movements and 
should immediately be drilled in them. 
This drilling will be, also, largely his own 
task, for perfection of enunciation is 
more surely obtained by practise before 
the mirror. Then, having obtained this 
knowledge of positions and movements, 
a course of systematic stTuDY and DRILL 
is the only way to fasten and stamp them 
on the subconscious mind through the 
eye. It is necessary to see each and every 
movement multitudinous times, and in 
every conceivable connection. While 
there are thousands of words, yet there 
are only eleven consonant movements, 
eleven vowel positions, and four diph- 
thong movements. Six or seven of these 
consonant movements may be discerned 
infallibly, and by dividing the vowels and 
diphthongs into groups according to their 
position on the lips, a concise, systematic, 
scientific knowledge of the essentials for 
properly speaking and for speech-read- 
ing may be quickly gained. 

However, this knowledge of the con- 
Stituent essentials is not speech-reading. 
Speech-reading, per se, is the art of con- 
structing sentences from words seen upon 
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the lips. It is not possible nor necessary 
to see every word, and when we see the 
key words of a sentence our intelligence 
supplies the completed sentence. We 
may thus differentiate between lip-read- 
ing and speech-reading. Lip-reading is 
seeing the words themselves, while the 
quick formation of these words into sen- 
tences (assisted by the suggestions of 
facial expression and gestures), thus get- 
ting the thought or “speech”—this is 
speech-reading. Generally, however, the 
words “lip-reading” are intended to con- 
vey exactly the same idea as “speech- 
reading.” 

The writer felt the imperative neces- 
sity of progressive study and systematic 
drill: 

(a) In vowel movements—to the po- 
sition of sounding—or the exact shape 
of the lips for each vowel; contrasting 
these, both in vowel solo and in syllables. 

(b) In words with great variety of 
connections—progressively arranged. 

(c) In words formed by the thirty- 
seven prefixes and nineteen suffixes (both 
separately and, simultaneously) being 
joined to the fifteen vowels and diph- 
thongs, and these words woven into short 
sentences. 

(d) In words formed by joining the 
fifteen vowels and diphthongs to the 
eleven consonants ; also in sentences. 

This work in addition to regulation 
sentence work. And realizing study and 
drill, drill, drill to be the only way to ob- 
viate, or overcome and destroy, the agony 
of discouragement which almost invaria- 
bly seizes the beginner in speech-read- 
ing, he compiled for himself an exhaust- 
ive method of study of the principles of 
reading speech from the lips; and he 
recommends just such study and hard 
work to every discouraged student 
(which he was) as the surest and quick- 
est help over that hardest and roughest 
part of the road—the training of the 
subconscious mind to instantly see spoken 
words, with no conscious effort on our 
part. 

The sky-line of this article shows the 
peaks thereof to be considerably scat- 
ered. Let us sail a little higher and get 
them in line for a bird's-eye view. 

The first point is: There is no royal 
road to speech-reading. Going through 











a course of lessons will not bring it sat- 
isfactorily. Only patient, hard, contin- 
uous labor in systematically drilling the 
eye, so that it may, like the fingers of the 
typist, unconsciously do the part ex- 
pected of it—recognize words seen upon 
the lips—will bring the desired result. 
Second. The surest and quickest way 
of learning the art of speech-reading is 
to first ourselves secure and cultivate a 
perfect enunciation; an exact knowledge 
of the appearance of each vowel upon 
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the mouth; likewise, a sure recognition 
of each consonant movement, and the 
ability to make and also show these in- 
stantaneously. 

Third. ‘That we should not try to 
“natural” in our speech, but cultivated, 
artistic, refined. 

Fourth. That we each try to make our- 
selves exemplary in enunciation, and 
then endeavor to do a little speech-read- 
ing missionary work among our friends. 
who may not speak so beautifully. 


THE PRACTISE CLASS 


BY LAURA A. DAVIES 


FTER only one year’s experience in 

providing practise-class material for 
lip-readers, may -I venture to give THE 
VoLtta Review readers a few of the 
things we have found most helpful and 
entertaining ? 

As usual, Mother Goose rhymes, prov- 
erbs, quotations, and conundrums have 
been with us a never-failing source of 
supply, and we have used them in every 
conceivable form. One of our favorite 
methods with the more familiar ones is 
Misquoted Quotations. One or more 
words in the original quotation is 
changed. The teacher then reads the 
changed quotation and calls on some 
member of the class to repeat it as given 
and:then correct it. This is excellent for 
developing both accuracy and alertness. 
I give below one list which we used in 
this way: 


1. Better late than not at all. 

2. Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
eating a dish of ice-cream. 

3. Birds of a feather fly together. 

4. Coming events cast their shadows 
behind. 

5. Humpty Dumpty sat on a shelf, 
Humpty Dumpty was proud of himself. 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the 

stars, from whence cometh my help. 

7. A man’s a man in spite of that. 

8. Jack and Jill went up the bit to 
fetch a pail of apples. 

g. Enough is as good as more. 

10, Fine feathers make fine fowls. 

11. Honesty is the qworst policy. 











Mary, Mary, quite contrary, how 
do your fruit trees grow? 
13. Hitch your wagon to the horse. 
14. To err is human, forget is 
divine. 
5. Friends, Romans, 
lend me your eyes. 
16. The sheep are in the garden, 
cows on the lawn. 
17. What is so fair as a day in June? 
The Queen of Hearts, she made 
some tarts, upon a winter's day. 
19. Old Mother Hubbard went to the 
kitchen to get her poor dog a bone. 
20. Fools rush in where angels fear 
to go. 
The paths of pleasure lead but to 
the grave. 
22. All that glitters is not silver. 
23. Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
a wife and didn’t need her. 
24. Little Bo Peep, went to sleep. 
25. If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try once more. 
26. In fair weather prepare for rain. 
27. It is a long lane that has no end. 
28. The early bird catches the grass- 
hopper. 
29. Little Boy Blue come blow your 
whistle. 
30. Practise makes perfect lip-readers. 
31. One bad turn deserves another. 
32. Little Jack Horner sat at the table. 
33. Pride goeth before a downfall. 
34. While there's breath there’s life. 
35. Simple Simon met a newsboy. 
36. All work and no play makes Jack 
a bad boy. 
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37. All is fair in love and politics. 

38. A little knowledge is a favorite 
thing. 

39. There was an old woman who 
lived in an overshoe. 

40. For want of a nail the shoe came 
off. 

41. There’s many a slip ’twixt the glass 
and the lip. 

42. Time and tide wait for nobody. 

43. Well begun is two-thirds done. 

44. Make the world safe for the 
democrats. 

45. Love is color-blind. 

46. A drowning man grasps at every- 
thing. 

47. My love is like a white, white rose. 

48. A thing of beauty is a joy always. 

49. Give me liberty or give me war. 

50. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
life is only a day dream. 


I give also a list of popular sayings and 
proverbs correctly quoted, which though 
familiar I have not seen in THE VOLTA 
Review of any of the lip-reading text- 
books : 


As blind as a bat. : 
As broad as it is long. 
As dark as pitch. 
As dead as a door nail. 
As hot as toast. 
As like as two peas. 
As merry as a cricket. 
As plain as the nose on my face. 
. g. As still as a mouse. 
10. As sharp as a razor. 
11. As straight as an arrow. 
12. As sweet as honey. 
13. As true as steel. 
14. Every dog has its day. 
15. Every little helps. 
16. Follow the river and you will get 
to the sea. 
17. Better live well than long. 
18. Beware of no man more than thy- 
self. 
19. By and by is easily said. 
20. Constant dripping wears away the 
stone. - 
21. Debt is the worst poverty. 
22. Don’t ride a free horse to death. 
23. East or west, home is best. 
24. A barking dog seldom bites. 
25. A good garden may have some 
weeds. 
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26. Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. 

27. After dinner sit awhile; after sup- 
per walk a mile. 

28. All my fingers are thumbs. 

29. An inch on a man’s nose is much. 

30. An old bird is not caught with 
chaff. 

31. You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. 

32. A little leak will sink a ship. 

33. A man of words and not of deeds 
is like a garden full of weeds. 

34. A small spark makes a great fire. 

35. The bird that can sing and wont 
must be made to sing. 


The short, pithy paragraphs from Lit- 
erary Digest and other papers and maga- 
zines have been used in the same way as 
quotations. I give a few of these, though 
the ones in current magazines will be 
found more up to date: 


1. In place of rail splitters in Amer- 
ican politics, now, we have hair splitters. 

2. Of course, a cat may look at a 
Queen, but he will have to hurry. 

3. Dollars may not go as far as for- 
merly, but they go faster. 

4. Peace hath her blunders no less re- 
nowned than war. 

5. The trouble is not so much with the 
fourteen points as the fourteen interpre- 
tations. 

6. A statesman is a politician you 
agree with. 

7. Swat the fly, shoot the spy, cut out 
the lie, swear off on pie, quit drinking 
rye, and never say die—a good war rule. 

8. About the only food in Germany is 
food for reflection. 

9. A mosquito will never be arrested 
for loafing. 

10. The name of the German food ad- 
ministrator is General Shortage. 


Limericks and nonsense verses make 
good practise. A humorous twist on this 
feature was furnished for us when a poet 
in the class prepared a limerick on the 
name of each member of the class. 

Current biographical sketches have 
been found a fertile source of material. 
That may sound dry, but we have not 
found it so. Take such men as Wilson, 
Joffre, Pershing, or Foch, and the inti- 
mate detail of their lives, interspersed 
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with personal anecdotes, makes a very 
interesting report. American Magazine 
has also furnished us material for several 
similar sketches, such as the one on Walt 
Mason, in September, 1918, and Luther 
Burbank, in April, tg19. These cannot 
be read, of course, but told as stories are 
told. 

One pleasant practise hour was spent 
giving “The Most Embarrassing Situa- 
tion I Ever Experienced on Account of 
My Deafness.” We all make our mis- 
takes, and as each member of the class 
told the story of his most embarrassing 
experience it was laughed over and dis- 
cussed in a most informal way by all. It 
is well to be able to laugh at our mis- 


takes as well as to make good practise 
out of them. 

By the time spring brought to our col- 
lege town talk of college annuals and 
commencements, the members of the 
class were well enough acquainted to en- 
joy preparing an annual of our own. 
The reading of this annual furnished an 
enjoyable evening. On the last practise 
class of the year a fitting climax was 
given to the year’s work by a mock com- 
mencement. The valedictory, salutatory, 
class poem, history, prophesy, and will 
by the different members of the class, 
each had its place on this interesting pro- 
gram, while the lip-readers did remark- 
ably well in understanding all that was 
said. 


THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
DEFECTS * 


BY Dr. FREDERICK MARTIN 


aA. INIGHT I shall speak to you upon 
a topic which should be understood 
by all of us but which is often misunder- 
stood by most of us—that is, the preven- 
tion and correction of speech defects. 
Ignorance of this subject is appalling 
among those who have the care of chil- 
dren. This is due to the paucity of 
efficient literature. Parents have been 
compelled to depend upon the misleading 
advice of friends who would suggest in- 
numerable panaceas, the majority of 
which but serve to aggravate the condi- 
tion. 

The importance of this subject has been 
brought to the attention of the public 
lately in connection with the training of 
men for the army. It was found neces- 
sary to reject 10 per cent of the candidates 
for commissions as officers because of 
poor articulation. 

The points which we emphasized at the 
training camps, I am sure will be of inter- 
est to you. 

An officer must possess a forceful, 


*An address delivered at the April meet- 
ing of “The National Round Table for Speech 
Improvement,” and published in, Bulletin No. 
ir, for April. Dr. Martin is the Director of 
Speech Improvement of the Board -of Educa- 
tion of New York City. 


commanding voice in order to create the 
proper mordle. This was brought to my 
attention at Harvard, in the effect of the 
voices of the various commanders upon 
their men and the spirit in which they 
responded to orders when drilling. Strong, 
rotund, well-delivered commands _pro- 
duced a fast response, while a poor de- 
livery evoked only labored actions. So 
it is with all of us in our daily concourse, 
it will be found that a clear voice, the 
ability to deliver words so that they can 
be easily understood will inspire our 
auditors with a better feeling toward us 
—and a better understanding. Business 
men recognize that voice is an economic 
asset and many corporations refuse to 
employ those suffering from a defect of it. 

It is necessary that a soldier have a 
proper development of the vocal chords 
in order to save his voice when compelled 
to speak amid the roar and din of the 
battlefield. This is a point upon which 
I have been lecturing to school teachers, 
and one which you would appreciate -if 
you were to come to the Board of Edu- 
cation on my office days or to one of our 
speech clinics and there see the number of 


teachers and pupils who suffer from 


aphonia because they have never properly 
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developed their vocal chords. I shall later 
dwell upon this phase of the work. 
The third reason for better speech in 


ithe soldier treats the matter from a new 


viewpoint. Men with well - developed 
speech centers are less liable to shell 
shock. The conclusion has been reached 
that if we develop good strong centers in 
the brain for speech, we will increase the 
powerand capacity of the other associa- 
ted cortical areas. Man is differentiated 
from the lower animals by his ability to 
speak. Speech is the last center developed 
in the evolution of the brain and the first 
faculty lost when we suffer shock in any 
form. It acts as a keystone to the arch 
of the brain. ‘This theory was applied 
in our army work; and in the develop- 
ment of the soldier, it was deemed neces- 
sarv to strengthen the speech centers in 
order to remove the tendency to neuras- 
thenia. We have a Unit at Cape May for 
the treatment of soldiers who have lost 
their speech through shell shock. It has 
been found that men with good strong 
voices and well-developed speech centers 
were less liable to suffer the ill effects of 
shell shock. This principle of the devel- 
opment of the speech center as the key- 
stone or binding link of the other areas 


of the brain also applies to the training 


of the child. If in youth we have a 
proper development of this center, it will 
help in the proper training of the other 


associated brain areas such as hearing, 


memory, color, and form. 

The note of paramount importance 
which we are trying to impress upon the 
said mind is that of general speech im- 
provement and the prevention of defects. 
In drawing a résumé of statistics, it has 
been proven that most speech defects 
arise during the school age—that is be- 
tween the years of 5 and yg... They occur 


after the child has entered school. There 


ere a great many psychological reasons 
for this. I do not attribute the fault to 
the teacher but to the curriculum which 
has neglected to allot sufficient time to this 
most important subject. 

We should develop better voices. You 
can develop good voice production in 
almost any child unless there is an organic 
defect or some lesion in the brain. The 


‘simplest mode to follow is the daily prac- 


tise of vocal gymnastics; which will exer- 
cise the muscles controlling the vocal 
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chords. If these are brought into play, 
continually and sufficiently, you will pro- 
duce the proper voice and a speech which 
can be heard. The exercises are built 
upon the six fundamental sounds.:)A (as 
in father), A (as in ate), E (as in eat), 
AW (as in awning), O (as in Oh), and 
OO (as in food). A manual of exercises 
built upon these sounds may be obtained 
by application to the Department of 
Speech Improvement, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York. 

In the production of audible speech. 
it must be remembered that it is necessary 
to properly deliver the vowels. When we 
bring out the vowels we make our words 
carry. This is a point I give to public 
speakers and teachers. At the close of 
the day, when the teacher is tired, the ten- 
dency is to tighten the muscles of the 
face, to close the teeth, to raise the pitch 
and to force out the words. At such a 
time, if one will think of the vowels 
(opening the mouth to let them carry) 
and lower the pitch, the effect upon the 
class will be noticeable and the expendi- 
ture of nerve power be diminished one- 


third. The vowels or open-mouth sovinds 
are the vehicles of our speech. For ex- 
ample, take the word “vowel.” If I say 


to you “vow-el” you can distinguish the 
word at a great distance. But if | mouth 
the vowels (no matter how great the 
breath force expended), by the time the 
word reaches the rear of the audience, it 
might be interpreted as “owl,” “foul,” or 
manv other analogous words. 

Children in the lower grades who are 
permitted to continue, day by day, the 
practise of faulty articulation and mum- 
bled speech, gradually develop defects 
which manifest themselves in the compe- 
tition of later grades. To this add the 
complexities arising from speech conflict 
consequent upon difficult studies and we 
have our major disorders. Correct habits 
of articulation and enunciation are based 
upon scientific principles of production. 
With daily practice and application of 
vocal gymnastics and phonic drills, the 
teacher can soon produce a proper vowel 
resonance, a clear enunciation and dis- 
tinct pronunciation. Spoken language is 
the result of a process of imitation. The 
only way in which the pupil can attain a 
faultless enunciation is for the teacher 
to constitute herself a model from which 
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he must pattern his speech. The proper 
development of voice—and the speech or- 
gans—should precede reading because of 
the mental conflict in the visualization of 
his thoughts. Stammering very often 
finds its inception in the schools in the 
pernicious practice of forcing children to 
articulate words before the areas control- 
ling voice have been properly developed. 
The brain centers for the production of 
speech very often do not keep pace with 
the centers where we form the mental 
images of words or of written language. 
The result is that the child will think 
faster than he can speak, speech conflict 
will ensue and stammering be engen- 
dered. 

Great progress has been made in solv- 
ing the functional difficulties of the 
voice. These defects we have divided 
into five major classifications—each of 
which I shall briefly describe. 

The classification of speech defects are 
the following: (1) Stammering and Stut- 
tering, (2) Lisping, (3) Lalling and Cog- 
nate Defects, (4) Defective Phonation, 
and (5) Foreign Accent. 








STAMMERING AND STUTTERING 


More noticeable in its manifestations 
than other defects, because of its many 
acute phases is stammering. Those suf- 
fering with this defect are probably the 
most neglected class of afflicted human 
beings in the world, having received un- 
til lately but little attention from either 
the pedagogic or medical profession. 

Stammering, according to its univer- 
sally accepted meaning in English, is a 
halting, defective utterance. The sufferer 
has difficulty in starting a word or in 
passing from one letter to another. It 
is a momentary lack of control of the 
muscles of articulation in the effort to 
speak. Often the stammerer will come 
to an absolute halt, being unable to pro- 
duce voice. The defect is sometimes ac- 
companied by irregular spasmodic move- 
ments of the organs of the body, often 
terminating in a partial or serious de- 
rangement of the articulate speech. One 
form of stammering is commonly known 
as stuttering. It is the unnecessary repe- 
tition of a letter or a word before passing 
to the next—as, “d-d-dog,” or “they-tthey- 
they went-went out.” 

For the lack of time I am forced to 
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epitomize my remarks upon this class of 
defects which might form the topic of an 
evening’s discourse. I would refer those 
eager for an exposition of the subject to 
my article in School Health News, of 
February, 1919 (Department of Health, 
City of New York). 

The cure of stammering is at once com- 
plex and delicate. The slightest mistake 
may interfere with an effective treatment. 
There must be developed an equilibrium 
of emotions, a precision of thought and a 
new habit of speaking. The instructor 
must make a psychological study of every 
case—treating each as a personal equa- 
tion. He must induce an attitude of 
mind, on the part of the sufferer, which 
will increase determination and confi- 
dence. The habit of stammering is; in 
itself, sufficient to derange the nerve 
mechanism, producing a lack of confi- 
dence and excessive inhibiton. The re- 
sult is timidity and mental retardation. 
Stammering is abnormal and contrary to 
the proper functioning of the organs of 
the body, often terminating in a partial or 
serious derangement of the nervous sys- 
tem which can only be corrected by re- 
moving the cause—stammering. 

The stammerer is inharmonious in his 
being. We must vitalize and harmonize 
his three elements—mind, body, and voice. 
There is an inability to respond to stimuli 
because of his imperfect co-ordination. 
This sluggishness must be eliminated by 
quick, snappy response in all gymnastics 
whether mental, physical or vocal. He 
must acquire control of his speech mech- 
anism. That is a physiological cure just 
as control of his thought mechanism is 
psychological. 

It is not by the laying of a cornerstone 
that a building is completed, but rather 
-y the careful placing of one stone upon 
another. So inust constant exercise be 
given to the stammerer until the larynx 
functions normally and the auditory 
images become fixed. We: might sum- 
marize such exercises by placing them in 
six groups: (1) The development of a 
proper production of consonants and a 
fast responsive blending of initial conso- 
nants with the accompanying vowels ; (2) 
Syllabication; (3) Tongue and Vocal 
Gymnastics; (4) Silent reading for the 
study of production and phraseology ; (5) 
Reading aloud before mirrors, to experi- 
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ence visualization as well as new auditory 
sensation; (6) Conversation while under 
the control of suggestion. 

The fallacy of the following methods 
must be studiously avoided: (1) Silence 
treatments ; (2) Breath control; (3) Un- 
usual intonation of voice ; (4) Use of syn- 
onyms for words that are feared; (5) 
Rhythmic movements of hands or feet 
when speaking—and in general, anything 
unnatural which will but serve to make 
a stammerer feel that he is atypical. 





LISPING 


Lisping is an imperfect production of 
sibilant sounds. A common form of this 
defect is the protruding of the tongue 
(lingual protrusion) when giving the “s” 
sound, saying “thith” for “this” or “thith- 
ter” for “sister.” This is merely a habit 
and is corrected by rigid supervision on 
the part of the instructor. The lisper 
must be taught to discipline his unruly 
tongue. A system of tongue gymnastics 
and a manual of lessons are employed 
with such cases when referred to our 
speech clinics. 

Most cases of lisping find their incep- 
tion during the period of dentition. This 
must be corrected when the second teeth 
come in by insisting upon an imitation 
of correct production, with the teacher 
or parent as a model. 


LALLING AND COGNATE DEFECTS 


Lalling, as the word implies, signifies 
an acute sluggishness of the lingual mus- 
cles when speaking. This defect is rare 
in the high school but commonly encoun- 
tered in the elementary grades, especially 
among mentally defective children. Many 
of the cases of lalling are given the mis- 
nomer “tongue-tied.” However, out of 
an average hundred cases brought to me 
as “tongue-tied,” I find that but one 
really is. This defect is caused by a lack 
of co-ordination of the muscles of the 
tongue and is corrected by tongue gym- 
nastics and the development of a faster 
response to stimuli. 

Associated with lalling we’ find many 
defects such as nasality and nasal twang. 
Nasality is the emission of too much 
sound through the nose. You will find, 
as a rule, that this has been caused by 
hypertrophied tonsils. It may, in excep- 
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tional cases, be directly due to a paralysis 
of the palate but usually is simply the re- 
sult of improper usage of the palate, 
which is corrected by stimulation and the 
exercise of raising and lowering the 
uvula, as employed in the tongue gym- 
nastics. Nasal twang is the emission of 
all the sound through the mouth. In or- 
der to have perfect speech the fundamen- 
tal sounds should issue from the mouth 
but these must be re-enforced by the res- 
onance of the nasal cavities. The child 
with adenoid growths, deflected septum 
or any interference in the nasal passages, 
will not be able to use these different 
sounding boards and the result is a nasal 
twang. In such cases he or she should 
be referred directly to a specialist. 


DEFECTIVE PHONATION 


Defective phonation is the improper 
production of sounds due to slovenly 
speech and the lack of sufficient training 
in the proper phonic values. We hear 
“dat” for “that,” “lidle” for “tittle,” 
“couldjer” for “could you,” and “wich 
is Fifth Avnoo?” instead of “which is 
Fifth Avenue?” There is no organic 
cause for this. It is merely a_ habit, 
which may be easily corrected by draw- 
ing the child’s attention to his imperfect 
production of these sounds. In most 
cases it is the result of environment. 


FOREIGN ACCENT 


This is the largest class with which we 
have to deal in the public schools of our 
great city. It is the proper understanding 
of effectual methods for the elimination 
of this form of speech which will be a big 
factor in the present National Movement 
for the Americanization of the Foreigner. 
Continued use of the mother tongue 
causes a foreign articulation of the or- 
gans of speech and a different auditory 
conception of the vowel sounds. In de- 
veloping a better habit of speech in these 
foreigners, we must always bear in mind 
sound production and tone variation. 

From careful study, I have divided for- 
eign accent into three classes: (1) The 
giving of improper or false value to our 
vowels, for example, “Harry” pronounced 
as though it were spelled “Hairy,” “Mor- 
ris” as “Mawruss,” “out” as “aout,” 
“neach” as “pitch.” and “apple” as 








“epple” ; (2) Placing stress on the wrong 
syllable, as “cha rac’ ter’ instead of 
“char’ ac ter,” “pi an o’” for “pi an’ o.” 
and “or gan’ i za tion” for “or gan i za’- 
tion”; (3) The rising inflection at the 
end of sentences. 

_ These various forms of foreign accent 
are corrected by developing a proper pro- 
duction of the vowel sounds, a study of 
the phonic elements and by a rehabilita- 
tion of pitch. I have prepared a syllabus 
upon the subject which is now used in 
our public schools and may be obtained 
upon application to the department of 
Speech Improvement. 

Before I leave you, I would like to show 
an, interesting case of auditory aphasia. 
This girl was pronounced deaf and has 
therefore never developed the thought of 
speech. She was referred to us by the 
Red Cross and after a month of sense 
training we have developed her auditory 
centers. Words now begin to have a 
meaning in her life. In her case there is 
no organic defect but a vocabulary will 
have to be developed so that she can in- 
terpret all messages. 

(Dr. Martin then had the case—a girl 
of ten years—stand some distance from 
him, on the platform with her back to 
the audience, and answer questions which 
were put to her.) 

A series of moving pictures were then 
shown illustrative of the methods of 
speech correction employed at the Clinic 
for Speech Defects of the College of the 
City of New York. This was followed 
by a demonstration by Dr. Paul V. Wins- 
low in which he restored the voice of a 
young woman suffering from Functional 
‘Aphonia. 


MARY H. TRUE 


Mary Hatch True, who died recently 
in Bethel, was noted as a teacher of the 
deaf, having a national reputation. She 
was at one time connected with the Port- 
land School for the Deaf, also with the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, and at 
one time visited nearly all the schools 
for the deaf in this country. She pos- 
sessed an aptitude for her work which 
‘was remarkable, inheriting from her 
father, Dr. Nathaniel True, a gift for 
teaching which made him a genius in his 
‘profession. Miss True’s first pupil was 
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Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, with whom 
she made her home for many years in 
Washington ‘and at Baddeck. ‘Ten years 
of her life were spent in England as 
teacher and companion of Miss Maud 
Jones, youngest daughter of Sir Wil- 
loughby and Lady Mary Jones, of Cran- 
ner Hall, Norfolk. In all of her asso- 
ciations she made close friends, friend- 
ships which continued to the close of her 
life. Miss True spent the latter part of 
her life at her home in Bethel, where she 
had private pupils, and devoted herself 
to her brother, Alfred True. John Pres- 
ton True, of Boston, the well-known 
author, is a half brother—From the 
Portland (Me.) Evening E-press. 


COMMENDATIONS 
From a new friend: 


“Tl have just heard about your Review and 
would like a sample copy very much. [ lost 
my hearing when a child of about four years, 
through an attack of spinal fever. I regained 
it to some extent, yet have always been what 
is termed ‘hard of hearing.’ Have tried many 
remedies and helps but have given. up the fight 
to regain my hearing. 

“The best I can think of, for the half-deaf, 
is for their friends who can hear to learn to 
speak clearly and slowly and look at the deaf 
ones while they speak to them. If parents 
would realize, on finding that children do not 
hear well, what the future means to a deaf 
person, they would use every means to have 
them taught and trained to be self-supporting. 
They seldom marry and so are lonely, and often 
termed ‘queer’ and ‘selfish. God alone knows. 
the sorrow and loss they bear and He alone 
can comfort, yet He works through human 
channels to help and guide. If I had been 
taught, when young, some trade, I could face 
life with better success. People must wake up 
to the need of training the deaf to be self-sup- 
porting.” 


Appreciated notes from good friends: 


“I am sending herewith my subscription te 
THe Voira Review for the ensuing year. 
expect to-return to England in July, but hope 
the magazine will be sent to me as usual. I 
should be so sorry to miss seeing it, as I always 
find it so helpful and encouraging. Indeed, its 
arrival always seems to me like the visit of a 
kind, sympathetic friend.” 

“T very much appreciate the service your 
magazine renders to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. I have studied lip-reading and depend 
on it to a considerable extent, and hope in time 
to. master it though I have not lost my hearing 
entirely.” 
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LETTERS TO 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sr. Paut, MINN., April 30, 1919. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

The education of the deaf has again had con- 
siderable publicity in Minnesota. The mem- 
bers of the Parents’ and Guardians’ associa- 
tions of St. Paul and Minneapolis, assisted by 
several parents from Duluth, drew up an 
amendment to the law passed in 1915. This 
amendment asked for a change of $100 to $200 
in the appropriation and elimination of the 
ten-year age limit. 

The Senate Educational Committee allowed 
$150 in place of $100 and sixteen years as the 
age limit. This measure passed the Senate 
unanimously March 18 and the House, by a 
vote of 99 to 7, April 10. 

The parents of the children have been most 
joyous over the success of the measure, as 
their children can now be better provided for 
in their home school. 

Yours truly, 
Maser A. RuscuH. 


Cuicaco LEAGUE FoR THE HARD oF HEARING, 
go AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
Cuicaco, May 28, 1910. 
To THE Epriror: 

You will probably be glad to learn that our 
Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing, hav- 
ing moved into larger quarters, necessitated by 
our increased membership, has recently held 
its semiannual meeting. We have inaugu- 
rated outdoor hikes, taking our members into 
the nearby country, giving them an opportu- 
nity to study the wild flowers and the migra- 
tory birds, under competent leadership. On 
Decoration Day a large party will make a trip 
to the Indiana Sand Dunes, taking luncheon 
with them, and making coffee in some shel- 
tered spot, enjoying the flowers now in blossom. 

At the semiannual meeting the following 
were elected to office: 

President, Miss Rose L. Dickinson; Vice- 
President, Miss Mary McCowen; Treasurer, 
Mr. O. M. Schantz; Secretary, Judge Clarence 
Goodwin; Recording Secretary, Mr. R. F. 
Fuller. 

Through Miss Torrey, our members pur- 
chased a large number of Victory Bonds, and 
our new year begins very auspiciously. 

Very truly yours, 
Arice H. UNpbERWoopD, 
Field Secretary. 


OASES IN THE MUD 


One American  soldier-humorist has_ re- 
marked that Brest, the French city from which 
the boys start for home, is about four miles 
square and four miles deep. Since the rains 
have made that place a quagmire of mud, the 
efforts of the Red Cross have been devoted 
largely to supplying a few dry spots, and the 
little rest huts, with something to read and a 
place to smoke in dry comfort, are greatly 
appreciated. 
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THERE'S A TRANSPORT IN THE 
HARBOR 


BY HERBERT DILGARD* 


* Mr. Dilgard, a young soldier who returned 
deafened from the war, is a pupil in the Cal- 
ifornia School of Lip-Reading, San Francisco, 
He wrote this poem several years ago while 
stationed at Manila. 


[ have heard the bullets whistle, 
I have seen the bolo kill, 
I have heard the war tribes singing, 
From the outposts on the hill. 
I know the slague smell of Manila, 
The Chino’s wily way, 
And what it means to be a soldier, 
On fifty cents a day, 
But my Heart is sad and weary, 
And I wish that I could say, 
“There’s a transport in the harbor, 
And I’m ordered home today.” 


2 


I’ve seen the Moro in the palm-groves, 
Murder shining in his eye. 
Heard a comrade calling, “Mother,” 
As he’s lying down to die. 
Seen the fateful mark of Black Death, 
On a man just gone along. 
Fought and wrestled with a leper, 
In a panic-stricken throng. 
So, the wanderlust has left me, 
And I wish that I could say, 
“There’s a transport in the harbor, 
And I’m ordered home today.” 


3 
I have seen the Pasig boatman, 
In his casco floating by; 
And the muddy, reeking water, 
Where the Spanish warships lie. 
I have slept in running waters, 
I have hiked up burning hills. 
I have sat and shook and shivered, 
With the fever and the chills. 
All the Oriental jewels 
For these words I'd pay, 
“There’s a transport in the harbor, 
And I’m ordered home today.” 


4 


Hark! I hear a siren moaning 
Out beyond Corregidor. 
It’s a gray old army troopship, 
Coming from the homeland shore; 
And it’s calling, gently calling me, 
To come across the sea, 
Where a mother and a sweetheart long 
And look, and wait for me. 
And my soldier days are over, 
So I need no longer stay. 
“There’s a transport in the harbor, 
And I’m ordered home today!” 


A day school for deaf children may be 
opened in Monticello, Towa, this fall if a good 
oral teacher is secured, 


reeree 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW 


A great deal is being said and written about 
compulsory education for deaf children, and 
there most certainly is a great need for it. 

Those who are interested in the deaf know 
how very essential it is that they should be 
educated, and that all or nearly all of their 
education is acquired in the class-room or while 
under instruction. 

While the little hearing child is constantly 
learning language by means of which he can 
communicate with others, the deat child has 
no opportunity of acquiring it except as it is 
taught him. 

An article published in THe Vortra Revitw 
by Clara E. Newlee shows the great difference 
between the lives of the educated and the un- 
educated deaf. Every one knows what a great 
difference exists between persons who have a 
means of communication and those who have 
not. It advocates laws compelling deaf chil- 
dren to take advantage of the privileges al- 
ready provided for them. It’ says that there 
are only 22 States which have compulsory edu- 
cational laws applying to the deaf, but that in 
spite of the fact that there are schools provided 
by all the States, day schools in eight States 
supported by the State and in nine other States 
supported by municipal funds, yet there are 
many deaf children not in school. 

This very deplorable situation should not 
exist. A large number of very bright deaf 
people are thus being deprived of a greater 
degree of happiness, a larger capacity for 
service and ability to become citizens of a 
higher type simply because they have had no 
educational advantages. Not only are these 
people losing that which is their natural right, 
but the whole:country is being deprived of a 
vast amount of efficient service that would be 
rendered by these citizens if ‘given a larger 
understanding of what true citizenship means. 

Without education the deaf are limited in so 
many respects, and since there are schools all 
over our country which are available to them, 
we earnestly hope that the States will in the 
near future pass laws making it compulsory 
for all deaf children to take advantage of 
these schools and thus be better fitted to rise 
above their handicap and be able to take their 
places by the side of their hearing brothers. 
—Georgia Helper, 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD. 


“At the last session of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture a new compulsory education law, appli- 
cable to adolescents, was passed, which, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Education, is one 
of the most complete and advanced to be 
found in the statute books of any country in 
the world. Hitherto the compulsory school 
age has been from seven to fourteen. It has, 
however, long been recognized that fourteen is 
quite too early an age for a child’s education 
to cease, and too early for it to begin to take 
its place in the industrial world. Moreover, 
a child at that age is not capable of making an 
intelligent choice of a vocation, and so he gen- 
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erally just drifts into the kind of a job that 
first offers. To this he becomes habituated, 
and there he is likely to permanently remain, 
though this may not be, generally is not, the 
kind of work for which he is best adapted. . . , 
When this new law comes into effect, every 
adolescent between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen must attend school for the full school 
term, unless he is unable to do so because of 
sickness or some infirmity; or has passed the 
matriculation examination or taken some equiv- 
alent course of study; or is employed on the 
authority of a home permit or an employment 
certificate, which may be issued when the 
service of such person is shown to be essential 
to the maintenance or welfare of a person 
or persons dependent on him, But adolescents 
so employed must attend part-time courses of 
instruction for at least four hundred hours each 
year. Every adolescent between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age must attend part-time 
courses of instruction aggregating at least 
three hundred and twenty hours each year 
unless he is prevented by physical infirmity, or 
has passed the matriculation examination or 
completed an equivalent course of study, or is 
in full-time attendance at some school or uni- 
versity or has taken full-time instruction up to 
the age of sixteen. Every adolescent 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
must be provided with either a home permit or 
employment certificate, or a school dismission 
or school registration card. Suitable penalties 
are provided for anyone who employs an ado- 
lescent who does not hold such documents, or 
at any time during which his attendance by 
this act is required for part-time instruction. 
Penalties are also imposed on parents or guard- 
ians who permit or connive at any infraction 
of the law by their children or wards. . . , 
This new law, when it comes into full opera- 
tion, will doubtless do much to improve the 
educational status of the Province, to better 
fit our young men for the duties and vocations 
of life, to provide additional safeguards from 
the temptations that assail young people at 
these ages. This act makes it so there can be 
no idleness up to eighteen. Every child must 
be at school or at work.”—The Canadian. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION 
Letter from a Parent in The School Helper. 


Hello, children! I am well. Hope you are. 
Your school for this term will soon be through 
and you will return home for awhile so mother 
and father can see the good that has been done 
for their child. They will pray for the child 
whose parents are such fools they will not 
send their child to school. God give the people 
wit to do that little bit. You children pray 
that the child may yet share his part and not 
be grown up a fool. A deaf child can surely 
be trained at the Georgia School for the Deaf 
at Cave Spring. C. A. DEeLK. 


Do not forget to renew your subscription for 
Tue Voita REvIEW. 
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IN MEMORIAM: MARY H. TRUE 
BY SARAH FULLER 


By birth and by education Miss Mary 
H. True was eminently fitted for the pro- 
fessional life to which, with love and en- 
thusiasm, she devoted her talents. 

Miss True’s knowledge was almost 
encyclopedic, and at all times in her 
teaching was so readily available that to 
her pupils she seemed the embodiment 
of wisdom. Added to this charm was 
her keen sense of humor that “bubbled 
over” in most happily chosen expres- 
sions. “A brilliant mind” was aptly ap- 
Flashes of bright 
thoughts often illumined lessons that 
were saved from dullness by her witti- 
cisms. 

Miss True’s first experience in teach- 
ing a deaf. child was in the home of the 
Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, whose 
little daughter became deaf after learn- 
ing to talk.- The years spent in daily 
association with this child and in teach- 
ing her, with her younger sisters and a 
few little friends, was of inestimable 
value to Miss True. Mrs. Hubbard said 
of her: “The tact, skill, and ingenuity of 
Miss True was most unusual in so young 
a teacher as she.” With this preparation 
for a larger sphere of usefulness, Miss 
True helped to organize the public day 
school for deaf children in Boston. Her 
faith in the possibilities of education for 
“all sorts and conditions” of deaf chil- 
dren was an inspiration to her cowork- 
ers, and her cheery optimism was always 
in evidence. While teaching in this 
school, an urgent call from a family in 
England to go to a young deaf daughter 
induced Miss True to cross the Atlantic, 
in 1872, and give many years of devoted 
service to this child. A letter from the 
mother to Miss True, expressing her ap- 
preciation of the results of her instruc- 
tion, is a deserved tribute and should be 
given a place in a memorial of this gifted 
woman: 

“IT have always considered that the 
amount of language Maud acquired from 
you at a very early age was most re- 
markable. The letters she wrote when 


quite a small child were better expressed 
and much more full and interesting than 
those usually written by children of the 
same age. When I look back on what 
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she learned during those four years, be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen, when 
you were with us the second time, I feel 
that it was the grasp of language at- 
tained, the ways in which the acquisition 
of general knowledge was made interest- 
ing to her, that laid the foundation which 
has enabled her to become a thoroughly 
well-educated person ; as said to 
me the other day, ‘to all intents and pur- 
poses, a hearing person.’ ”’ 

On Miss True’s return from England 
she organized and established, and served 
as its principal for a year or so, a public 
day school for deaf children in her na- 
tive State. The city of Portland was the 
place of her choice, and with character- 
istic zeal and courage she gave herself 
heartily to the work of carrying out her 
plans. 

Again, an appeal from parents of a 
deaf child in Rochester, N. Y., came to 
her, and like the previous ones was irre- 
sistible. In this, as in former positions, 
as a private teacher she had abundant 
and gratifying proofs of successful work, 
and won love and gratitude from her 
pupil and the parents. 

The later years of her life were given 
to deaf pupils, who sought her in her 
beautiful home in Bethel, Maine. From 
the many testimonials to Miss True’s ex- 
ceptional skill as a teacher, the following 
seems a summary of what all wish to say: 

“When I think of the many people I 
know about whom you have helped and 
who have come to Bethel and gone away 
again bearing a picture of you—keen, 
humorous, and kind—to help them over 
the rough places, and of the many more 
I don’t know about whom you have led 
in the path of righteousness and knowl- 
edge, and of all the deaf people, rich and 
poor, to whom you have made life and 
happiness not only possible, but probable, 
it seems as if the ‘limitations’ you speak 
of were non-existent. And that is really 
the truth. Of course, we are all finite, 
but your work reaches out into an in- 
finitude of directions. It seems to me 
sometimes as if I did not know anything 
until I met you. You opened so many 
doors, pointed out so many paths, that 
everything before I came to you seems 
like the difference between a narrow 
room and all outdoors. And others have 
as much to thank you for as I have. Be- 
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sides your pupils, it would be hard to 
estimate the number of those who have 
known you briefly and have gone away 
from Bethel remembering you in that 
picturesque old place.” 

Not alone do Miss True’s “children,” 
but all to whom her life was a benedic- 
tion “arise up and call her blessed.” 


‘ 


MARY H. TRUE: A TRIBUTE 


BY MISS DRAPER 


Miss Mary H. True, who passed away 
in Bethel May 13, was the first teacher 
of the deaf in Maine. She also was one 
of the first oral teachers in this country. 

Of Miss True’s early work in Maine 
we quote from a letter written by her in 
1906, telling about the early struggles of 
the Maine School for the Deaf. 

The Portland School for the Deaf, as 
it was then called, was started in 1876. 
Dr. Hill, ex-president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Mr. John Hudson, whose 
daughter Carrie was his incentive, were 
the prime movers. They wrote urgent 
letters to Miss True, requesting her to 
come and take charge of the school. As 
Dr. Hill wrote, “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” 

At this time Miss True was engaged 
in teaching Miss Carolyn Perkins, the 
daughter of Mrs. Gilman Perkins, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and in November, 1876, 
she came to Portland and helped to es- 
tablish our school. She remained until 
June, 1877, going to England in August 
of the same year to teach the young 
daughter of Sir Willoughby Jones. She 
spent about six years in England, com- 
ing back to the Portland School again, in 
1886, as special teacher of articulation, 
and later for another year in 1880. 

The schools with which Miss True was 
connected in her earlier days were the 
Horace Mann School, of Boston, the 
Rochester, N. Y., School, and the Port- 
land School, now the Maine School for 
the Deaf. 

About twenty-five years ago Miss True 
was sent out by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf to visit all the schools in this 
country and render help and inspiration 
to all in the work. While doing this she 
traveled the length and breadth of the 
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United States and her helpfulness be- 
came internationally known. 

She was a noble woman and lived her 
life in a noble way. When she learned 
that she could not live long, she “set her 
house in order,” and her last remaining 
months were spent in sending and re- 
ceiving kindly messages. 

Never for a moment was she sad or 
discouraged. Never were her intellectual 
qualities more clear, and instead of giv- 
ing an impression of weakness it was 
strength that beamed forth, and all who 
called were impressed with this fact. As 
a friend said, ‘““There was—I know not 
what—a _ strange, clear, youthfulness, 
which flashed out from her at times, as — 
if this mortal were already putting on 
immortality.” 

Surrounded by the luxury and beauty 
which her artistic soul loved, she watched 
the leaves unfold and rejoiced with that 
love of great understanding. 

Her life was one of usefulness ever, 
and her chief joy was sharing her pleas- 
ures with others. Her memory will be 
lovingly cherished by all who were privi- 
leged to know her. 


IOWA’S LAW 


Iowa had a compulsory education law for 
deaf children, but it lacked “teeth,” and was 
therefore not satisfactory. The legislature has 
just passed an amendment to the law providing 
the necessary ivories, and it is hoped that the 
amended law, by showing its “teeth” and by 
biting if necessary now and then, will bring 
to terms those who would keep deaf children 
out of school_—The Companion. 


Miss Josephine Timberlake, one of our teach- 
ers, left on Tuesday of last week to accept a 
position on the editorial staff of THe Vorta 
REVIEW, a magazine published in Washington 
in the interest of the oral method of teaching 
the deaf. If Miss Timberlake does as good 
work in the sanctum as she has done in the 
school-room, the Review will be fortunate in 
procuring her services. Miss Timberlake’s 
place in the School is being filled temporarily 
by Mrs. George C. Hopkins, of St. Augustine, 
Fla., formerly a teacher in the Florida School. 

—The Virginia Guide. 





The city of Tucson, Arizona, set aside a 
tract of land as a new location for the school 
for the deaf, and the legislature appropriated 
$145,000 for new buildings. The future of the 
school is assured.—The Companion. 


























MISS TRUE IN THE STRAIGHT-BACK CHAIR SHE PREFERRED WHEN WE HAD 
LESSONS TOGETHER 


ABOUT MISS TRUE 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


Miss TRUE 1s DEAD 


HE letter was lying on my table 
when I came in. I read it quite 
through and then I went on putting my 
things away. I hung up my hat and coat 
and smoothed out my gloves. I untied my 
parcels and laid their contents in a drawer. 


Miss TRUE 1s DEAD 


Why, I wrote to her yesterday. I had 
a letter in her own hand only last week. 
I must write her about going to the clos- 


die 


ing exercises at Gallaudet, and to tea at 
Dr. Hall’s. She will be so interested to 
know that I saw Miss Fay. And, oh, yes, 
I forgot to tell her But I can- 
not tell her. I cannot tell her anything 
again. Miss True .. . 

Are we now supposed to put her in the 
past and say, “Miss True was?” Impos- 
sible 

My memory is crowded with living 
images: Miss True in the black jacket 
that she wore in the mornings, sitting 
erect in a straight-backed chair—she al- 
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MISS TRUE PLAYING 


ways sat in a straight chair when we had 
our lessons, so that she would not be too 
comfortable to notice when I left off final 


| 





MISS TRUE IN 1864? 


HER FAVORITE BACKGAMMON WITH 


A FRIEND. MRS. TRUE IS KNITTING 
consonants—while I read John Fiske 
aloud. Miss True putting her head in at 
my door late at night, Nemesis in a crim- 
son dressing gown, to tell me to stop 
reading and go to bed, and interjecting a 
conundrum in the middle of her repri- 
mand, or murmuring sepulchrally, 

“Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead!”’— 
startling me into an exclamation of acute 
sympathy before I remembered. 

Miss True, in a lavendar evening dress 
with lace ruffles at the wrists, knitting un- 
der the lamp, while I read “The Bible for 
Learners,” a stodgy brown book that was 
rendered perfectly fascinating by Miss 
True’s commentaries and the added in- 
spiration of delicately penciled notes, 
written in the margin in a fine, scholarly 
hand by a former reader who had blazed 
the trail for us. It was Sunday, and Miss 
True felt it necessary to explain the fact 
of her knitting. 

“When I was in England, it used to 
tire me to sit with nothing to do Sunday 
evenings after tea when someone always 
read aloud, and Sir Willoughby Jones 
would say to me, ‘Use your Christian lib- 
erty and knit.’” 

Miss True, at lesson times, a little yel- 
low notebook on her knee, leaning for- 
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ward, eyes alight, teaching me to give the 
French “n,”’ which I had managed to lose. 
She used the Melville Bell symbols, 
which, in her hands, became the magic in- 
strument their inventor meant they should 
be, and would lead me from 9 to O and 
thence to C and 6, 

“That’s it! That’s it! That’s just 
right! Hold that. Now give it!” 

Those wondrous lesson times! Oh, 
the joy of simply being taught, of letting 
her have her way with one’s mind, of 
letting oneself go, one knew not whither, 
down the path of her selection. I am 
glad that I was old enough to have the 
sense to appreciate what I was getting. 
No suddenly endowed heir of vast estates 
could have had a greater consciousness of 
wealth than I had during my first six 
months in Bethel. I used to wake in the 
night from dreaming that I was some- 
where else, and would find myself actually 
weeping with relinquishment, only to 
come back slowly to the blessed realiza- 
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BETHEL IS AN ENCHANTING PLACE TO LIVE, 
TRUE LOVED TO DRIVE OVER THESE 
MOUNTAIN ROADS 
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THE QUAINT OLD DINING-ROOM 


IN THE DELINDA, 
WITH WINDOWS OPENING TOWARD 


THE MOUNTAINS 

tion of my pretty room, with the fire still 
glowing through the cracks in the stove, 
the clear, snow-pure air coming in at my 
window, and the certainty of more les- 
sons with Miss True on the morrow. 

Did she, by any possibility, get anything 
out of it herself beyond the pleasure of 
the immediate achievement? Did she gain 
a moiety of the wealth she gave? She 
lavished her teaching so. That golden 
largesse of her years of accumulated 
experience were poured forth, without 
money and without price, into the hands 
of anyone who seemed to need them. She 
taught as naturally as the rest of us 
breathe ; not only the attractive children 
of: the elect, in whose cultivated homes 
she spent so much of her life, but poor 
and ignored and stupid children, shy and 
poor young men, and old maids that every- 
body else forgot. 

I remember a particularly unpromising 
child who used to come up from the vil- 
lage in the morning and wash the break- 
fast dishes. Miss True learned all of a 
sudden that to this little girl not only was 
Greek a dead and permanently buried lan- 
guage, but the Greeks themselves were 
completely non-existent; and presently 
she was washing the dishes herself while 
the child read aloud to her Guerber’s 
charming “Story of the Greeks.” As a 
result, the Spartans and Athenians came 
to life, and such personages as Agathocles 
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and Epaminondas became part of the 
small maid’s mental furniture and ap- 
peared afterwards in her conversation 
with astonishing éclat. 

“Tt is good for her to have such things 
to think about,” explained Miss True. 

“T don’t see how a person can go about 
on earth,” she said to me once, “without 
history, mythology, and the Bible.” 

Reading history with Miss True was 
like climbing a mountain on winged san- 
dals. I don’t remember that she ever made 
me learn a single date, but she made the 
characters of the past ages vivid and es- 
sential beings, to talk and speculate about 
familiarly and keep in one’s mind for- 
ever. Her habit of allusion was an edu- 
cation in itself. When we came out of 
the house one slippery day, she mur- 
mured, when her feet were almost slip- 
ping out from under her, 

“We ought to come out like the Alc- 
mzonide from the temple, holding onto 
a rope.” 

It worried her that she was developing 
a tendency to be round shouldered, and 
she charged me to remind her of it by 
saying, “Master, remember the Athen- 
ians,” as the Persian slave daily reminded 
Cyrus of his wrath. 

Except for the memory of lesson times, 
which overshadow all the others, I see 
her oftenest at the head of her table, pour- 
ing the soup, perhaps, and—scintillating ! 
Miss True’s table was the most delightful 
place in the whole world. I have never 
had so good a time anywhere else. Some- 
times, when the soup was too hot, Miss 
True and Miss Wright played backgam- 
mon until it should cool, and not infre- 
quently they played too long, and had to 
send the soup back to be warmed over. 
And sometimes we played geographical 
games, naming rivers, lakes, and moun- 
tains and arguing about them while we 
ate, I being often dispatched to the atlas 
underneath the sitting-room couch to 
look up a disputed location. Or we played 
history games that necessitated a rapid 
fire of dynasties and events; or some- 
body would start quotations, each person 
to follow his neighbor with a line of 
verse, and no time to think. Or we talked. 
Such talk. If there was a deaf person 
present, and there generally was, he found 
himself shining, a co-star and equal, as 
he had not shone, probably, in years. 
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MISS TRUE LOVED ALL THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE, 
AND OF COURSE SHE LOVED HER GARDEN 


“Have you found any more deaf people 
to talk to since I came away?” Dr. Mc- 
Burney, the great surgeon, wrote back 
to her. She /iked to talk to deaf people. 
She enjoyed Dr. McBurney for his own 
sake, but I really believe she liked him 
better for being deaf. 

I shall never forget my first meal in 
the lovely, old-fashioned dining-room, 
with its Franklin stove, its clock shelf, 
and its windows, whose quaint, small 
panes of glass looked out upon the pine- 
covered slopes of Mount Adams and 
Mount Bald. A most unusual group of 
people were gathered there. Bethel was 
even then a Mecca for health seekers, who 
came from everywhere to consult Dr. 
Gehring, Miss True’s brother-in-law. Au- 
thors, scientists, philanthropists, great 
jurists, and college professors formed a 
fascinating coterie in the old New Eng- 
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MISS TRUE’S HOME, 


land village, and all of them paid tribute 
to Miss True’s knowledge and her wit. 
I remember one evening when there sat 
around her fireside a brother of Phillips 
Brooks, John Fiske’s daughter, a partner 
of Andrew Carnegie, and the legal ad- 
viser to the King of Siam. 

And she was perfectly at ease with all 
of them! I have never known anyone in 
the least like her. That combination of 
broad culture, wide travel, and Puritan 
conscience, joined with an almost unbe- 
lievable toleration could have come only 
from years of European life grafted upon 
New England upbringing. Her humor 
was compelling at all times, but in her 
utter lack of self-consciousness she was 
unique. She went her own, individual 
way, receiving a chief justice by her fire 
as simply as she would a neighbor from 
the village, making no distinction, in her 
manner, between Jane Addams and the 
wife of a Maine farmer, whose chief char- 
acteristics were complete unsophistica- 
tion, tight alpaca sleeves (when every- 
body else’s were full), and an invincible 
inability to read the lips. If there was a 
difference, the little woman received more 
of her attention, because she was deaf 
and Miss Addams was not. 

That lack of self-consciousness im- 
pregnated all her teaching. She never 
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thought of herself at all, but only of her 
pupil and the end she had in view. And 
she always gained her end. Cherishing a 
healthy scorn of method, she had her 
way of getting at the thing she wanted, 
of leading up to it by devious, but certain 
paths. Over and over again, visiting 
schools for the deaf, I have seen teachers 
of small children displaying as “the im- 
proved method,” “the newer system,” 
things that Miss True did of her own 
inspiration fifty years ago. 

She was teacher by inheritance and di- 
vine right. Her father was a famous 
teacher, the first principal of the old 
Bethel Academy, a most scholarly man, 
the friend of Alcott and Emerson and 
Longfellow. His pupils, grown up and 
gone out into the world, used to bring 
their sons back to him to teach and guide. 
At fifteen, Miss True was teaching in a 
country school, and, once started, she 
fcllowed her chosen path for almost sixty 
years. 

Her appearance was as individual as 
her personality. I have never seen a 
profile like hers, unless there is a fleeting 
resemblance to it in the portraits of Gen- 
eral Wolf. That effect of the right angle- 
in the profile added to the youth of an 
invincibly youthful face. Miss True of- 
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ten talked about growing old, but when 
declaring her purposes in doing or not 
doing a given thing she always put forth 
some cogent and individual reason, never 
arguing from the vantage point of age. 
For that reason, I think, no one ever grew 
old more gracefully. Once I asked her if 
she rebelled against age. She answered, 

“Why no. I know so much more. I 
have so much more. I understand so 
much more. I have so much more in my 
life altogether.” 

To her naturalness of manner that 
made her socially so delightful, she added 
an individuality of dress. She liked 
pretty things and she particularly wanted 
other people to have them. Her gowns 
were always modern, and yet she wore 
them with the air of one remote from 
such changing things as fashions. Lav- 
endar was her color. In a soft lavendar 
crepe, with the scarf she wore so charm- 
ingly, she would come into a room full of 
people, serenely unconscious of effect, as 
if she had never had to push or crowd or 
offer explanations. 

Her house in Bethel was a wonderful 
setting for her, a very old, near-colonial 
dwelling, in which she had collected a 
lot of comfortable, homey old furniture. 
When I lived in it, the house was really 
old-fashioned, with Franklin stoves and 
lamps and candles and genuinely New 
England arctic halls. She was forever 
improving it and adding onto it, making 
a room out of a hall and a hall out of a 
room, keeping somehow a kind of general 
fitness, saving the old fanlight when she 
built the piazza across the front, keeping 
the open stove in the living room even 
after the furnace was put in. 

Here she lived with her brother, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, an erect, soldierly 
figure, who was the object of her tender 
solicitude. It was Mr. True who taught 
me to build a camp fire, and to know 
where the arbutus was most lovely in 
spring and the beech-woods most golden 
in October. He it was who took me for 
all-day sleigh rides over snow-covered 
hills and all-day tramps through warm, 
sweet-smelling woods. 

Bethel is an enchanting place to live. 
There are deep pine woods, full of shin- 
ing, crystal silences. There are moun- 
tains that flame gorgeously in autumn. 
There is a long, elm-bordered street, at 
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the head of which stood Miss True’s 
childhood home. It was here that Mr. 
Gardiner Hubbard brought his little 
daughter and his wife one summer—an 
epoch-making summer. Mrs. Hubbard 
took Miss True, then about twenty years 
of age, back to Cambridge with her to 
teach her little deaf girl. That was the 
beginning of Miss True’s life work. She 
stayed with Mabel Hubbard, now Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, three years. Af- 
terwards she spent six years in England, 
teaching the small daughter of an Eng- 
lish baronet. These two pupils remained 
her lifelong friends. When still very 
young, Miss True met Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, and was one of his pupils. He 
inspired her in many ways. She had 
some association with him in his work. 
He dictated part of his book, “The Mech- 
anism of Speech,” to Miss True. 

She helped Miss Fuller in the early 
years of the Horace Mann School. She 
was the first principal of the Portland, 
Maine, School for the Deaf, and the 
Rochester School also knew the magic of 
her teaching. But it was in private pupils 
that she found her greatest joy. She was 
never really at home in a school, because 
sik could not bear to forge ahead with 
the bright pupils and let the dull ones lag 
behind. She was always so patient with 
dullness, she who was so shining of wit 
herself ! 

She traveled widely in Europe and this 
country. 

And now the story is past, past— 

Miss True—dead? It cannot be. She 
is there, sitting in the stiff-backed chair, 
waiting for me, and presently I shall come 
in from snowshoeing and we shall read 
Carlyle together. She liked to make me 
read Carlyle because he used so many 
words I did not know. 

I could not go to the office this morn- 
ing. I have climbed this great hill over- 
iooking the Potomac to be with her a little 
while. I wonder if she ever came tp 
here. She knew and loved Washington. 
How the smell of pine trees hurts. 

A yellow warbler is flitting through the 
branches of that beech tree, with swift 
dartings here and there in sheer exub- 
erance of flight. So much of life in a 
being that the pressure of my hand could 
crush. And Miss True is quiet now, and 
still 
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It would be incredibly stupid to believe 
that all the wealth that was Miss True’s 
mentality, the accumulated store of her 
knowledge, could disintegrate now and 
resolve into elemental nothingness. So 
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much that was individual, so much that 
was intensely, inseparably Miss True, 
could not die. Miss True is. She has 
gone Somewhere, to rest a while, per- 
haps, before going on. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL: A SKETCH 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


II] 
O PIONEERS! 


HE best stories are seldom the ones 

that are written. Those untold are 
finer. If only the people who are doing 
and experiencing the real things could 
write about them on the spot, what vital 
reading we should have! Those men 
who drove across the country behind 
teams of oxen and built the West, having 
nothing to start with but sod and sky, 
left us small record of their personal 
selves. The first teachers of the deaf, the 
ones that went ahead and broke the trail, 
are peculiarly wordless as to their own 
multitudinous achievements. If it were 
not for Helen Keller’s memory and her 
gift of tongues there would be none to 
tell of Mrs. Macy’s work, and even Miss 
Keller’s facile pen cannot make us see the 
building processes of that temple of her 
education. 

The Wright Oral School, a pioneer 
enterprise, is pioneering still, and the only 
one who knows the story is too busy do- 
ing the thing to tell about it as it should 
be told. Even in such details as I have 
been able to gather, there is quite enough 
to stir the imagination. There is an ele- 
ment of the dramatic in that picture of 
the two young men who started, against 
all precedent and against all the advice 
of the experienced, to build up a new 
kind of school for deaf children. Both 
of them had taught the deaf, one as a 
school instructor and the other as pri- 
vate tutor and also in an institution, and 
each felt the desire to do more for his 
pupils than he could in either of these 
situations. They conceived the idea of a 
small private school that should fulfill all 
the peculiar needs of the deaf child, 
should carry him from the kindergarten 
to the gates of college, and at the same 





time give him the social training and ma- 
terial advantages that are offered in the 
best private schools for the hearing. 

All of which was very revolutionary 
indeed. Even the primary requisite of a 
purely oral environment was compara- 
tively uncommon twenty-five years ago, 
and as for the other things—the high 
finish, the social training, the atmosphere 
of ease and cultivation, freed from all the 
trappings and wrappings of institution- 
alism—these were considered unattain- 
able. After much consultation and plan- 
ning, the young enthusiasts decided that 
these unusual advantages could be of- 
fered for a thousand dollars a year; but 
when they put their plans before the 
prominent educators of the deaf, there 
was a chorus of disapproval. No parent 
of a deaf child would pay such a price; 
the school could not endure; the young 
men would have only failure and disap- 
pointment as a net result of their efforts. 

But they had energy and enthusiasm, 
and they set out, with the glorious aplomb 
of youth, to prove that “what old people 
tell you you cannot do, you try and find 
that you can.” 

“In October, 1894,” reads the laconic 
account of this beginning, which is the 
only one I can find, “the Wright-Huma- 
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son School was opened with fourteen 
pupils.” 

There is nothing here to tell of the in- 
finitude of detail that must have had to 
be seen to and settled; the heartbreaks 
and disappointments that had to be en- 
dured ; the realization of achievement and 
success that gradually developed. Tre- 
mendous risks must have been taken at 
the start. Neither of the young men was 
rich. One of them, at least, the one | 
know the most about, had worked his 
way through college. It was his mother 
and sister who came to live in the school 
and made a home of it, supplying the at- 
mosphere of sweetness and light that 
helped make possible the realization of 
the young men’s dream. 

The school thus begun has endured for 
twenty-five years. It is still a unique en- 
terprise ; and thereby hangs another story 
that has not been written—the tale of 
those twenty-five years of uninterrupted 
effort. Far from being “supported by 
Dun and Bradstreet,” as some one has 
said of it, the school has had to struggle 
continually to maintain its high standard, 
as it has done, and to make a fixed in- 
come meet growing expenses. Natu- 
rally, the cost of operating a first-class 
school in New York is very much greater 
than it would be in a suburb or a small 
country town. 
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Why was the school plaéed in New 
York? Why did not its founders prefer 
the indubitable.advantages of a country 
situation? It would not be necessary to 
explain this to the people who love New 
York, who know the thrill of light and 
movement and color, the pulsing enthu- 
siasm of the gigantic and unequalled city, 
and have felt the dynamic force of that 
great center of thought and action. 

It would be perfectly easy to break 
forth into a rhapsody of New York, but 
the education of a deaf child is not to be 
rhapsodized about, being the most sternly 
practical and objective business under the 
sun. Objective. That’ is just the word. 
It explains the value of New York to the 
deaf child, who needs object lessons con- 
tinually. He cannot acquire knowledge 
through absorption from the talk and in- 
terests of the people around him. In his 
reading, in his simplest lessons, he is con- 
stantly coming upon words that he does 





OF COURSE HE IS HAPPY 
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unlimited opportunitiés to the educator 
who knows how to make use of them for 
his pupil’s benefit. 
ical achievements, its bridges, its ships, 


not understand and of whose meaning 
he can have no conception, because the 
words that would explain it are also lack- 
ing from his vocabulary. 

Teachers of the deaf have had to re- 
discover and work out for themselves the 
much maligned methods of Dotheboys 
Hall. Mr. Squeers, though many per- 
sons may not recognize him in the role, 
was the forerunner of modern pedagogy. 
He taught his young charges the mean- 
ing of “bottinney,” you remember, by 
sending them to weed the garden. 

“When a boy learns that botany means 
a knowledge of plants,” he explained to 
Nicholas, “he goes and knows ’em.” 

Nicholas replied, dryly, that it was a 
useful system, with no proper apprecia- 
tion of just how useful it was. 

The only resource that a teacher of a 
deaf child has is to show him the object 
he is reading about, or a picture of it. 
New York offers, perhaps, a greater va- 
riety of object lessons than any other city 
or town in America. Its great libraries 
and galleries and universities present 
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its railroads and aircraft are themselves 
inspiring. Its museums are a liberal edu- 


cation. 


Suppose that a deaf child reads in his 
history about Indians and their habits. 
There are pictures in the book, of course, 
and he gets a vague idea of feather head- 
dresses; but how much more he will 
learn if, after his reading, he is taken to 
see the reproductions of Indian life, the 
pueblos, the tepees, and all the wonderful 
handcraft, the woven rugs, the pottery, 
the rich-colored robes, the mysterious 
and towering totem poles in the Museum 
of Natural History. He reads about ani- 
mals—an alligator, or an elephant, or a 
turtle, or a deer—and goes to see it the 
next day in the Zoo, or the aquarium, as 
the case may be. Personally, I do not 
hold with zoos, but they are undeniably 
useful in teaching deaf children. 

A list of the trips taken by the pupils 
of the Wright Oral School in one year 
gives some idea of the possibilities to be 
found simply in New York’s easily avail- 
able sources of knowledge: 


GIRLS 


October 8—Washington Park. 


9.—Grace Church. 
15.—Van Cortlandt Park and Van 
Cortlandt Mansion. 
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16.—Church of the Sisters of Perpet- 
ual Adoration and the Church 
of the Transfiguration. 

18.—Exhibit of stencil work at Pow- 
ell Art Store. 

19.—Ride on motor bus up Riverside 
Drive. 

23.—Old Trinity. 

29.—To the Zoo. 

30.—St. Mary’s Church. 

November 5.—New York Historical Society. 

8.—Exhibition of rugs, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

12. Horticultural exhibit at Museum 
of Natural History. 

13.—All Angel’s Church. 

15.—Museum of Natural History. 

December 3.—Wanamaker’s, Dutton’s Book 

Store, and Schwartz’ Toy Store. 

4.—Church of the Ascension. 

10.—Metropolitan Museum. 

11.—St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

17—Indian Department, Museum of 
Natural History. 

18.—Manger Service at Holy Trinity. 





January 7.—Aquarium and Fraunces Tavern. 


8.—Cathedral. 

14.—Spanish Museum. 

17.—Metropolitan Museum Loan Col- 
lections. 

21.—Child Welfare Exhibit. 
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24.—Folsom Galleries, exhibition of 
Pastellists. 

25.—Copies of Abbey’s “Search for 
the Holy Grail” at Schaus’ Art 
Galleries. 

28.—Eden Musee. 

31.—Mr. Will Quinlan’s etchings and 
paintings by Mr. Guy Wiggins 
at Katz Galleries. 

February 4.—Staten Island. 

5.—Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

7.—Winslow Homer’s pictures at 
Metropolitan Museum. 

11.—Dennison’s Store and Petersen’s 
Swedish Store. 

19.—St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

21.—Catherine Wolfe Collection, Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

25.—Troubetsky’s bronzes at Spanish 
Museum. 

28.—Jumel Mansion. 


March 4.—Tiffany’s Jewelry Store. 
5.—Grace Church. 
7.—South Sea Island Exhibit, Nat- 
ural History Museum. 
11.—Conservatories at Bronx Park. 
12.—St. Bartholomew’s. 
18.—Arts and Crafts Shop. 
21.—Exhibition of Penmanship at 
Teacher’s College. 
25.—Aquarium. 
26.—St. Michael’s. 
April 1.—Charles Grubbe’s paintings, Sal- 
magundi Club. 
8.—Motor bus to Schwartz Toy Shop. 
15.—Circus. 
18.—Conservatories in Central Park. 
‘ 
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THE PUPILS GET FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE OF A FIELD GUN 





19.—Closing exercises of Miss Hage- 
dorn’s Dancing Class. 

22.—Glass curtain for Mexican Thea- 
ter, Tiffany Studios. 

23.—First Sunday Services 
Choir of Cathedral. 

25.—Fort George. 

29.—Blind Worker’s Exhibit, Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


held in 


May 6.—Van Cortlandt Park to see 60,000 
tulips in bloom in the Colonial 
Garden. 
13.—Englewood, N. J. 
20.—West Point. 
27.—Coney Island. 
BOYS 
The list of outings for the boys is 


equally impressive, and includes many of 
the same points of interest that were vis- 
ited by the girls, but is somewhat modi- 
fied to meet their natural differences of 
taste. It includes more football and base- 
ball games and industrial plants and 
fewer. stores and sewing exhibits. The 
following partial list for one season will 
give an idea of the nature of their trips: 


Electrical show at Madison Square Garden. 

Visit to the Alexander Hamilton Memorial, 
New Jersey, marking the scene of the Ham- 
ilton-Burr duel. 

Aviation meet. Belmont Park. Long Island. 

Horse show at Madison Square Garden. 

Football in Central Park. 




















Six-day bicycle race, Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

Durland’s Riding Academy. 

Roller skating. 

Automobile and Aviation Show, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. 

Staten Island, to see the Standard Oil fire 
at Bayonne, N. J. 

Bronx Park, to see Polar King, the bear cazt- 
tured by Paul Rainey. 

Cunard Steamship Mauretania. 

Motor-boat show, Madison Square Garden. 

Blyn Shoe Factory. 


Baseball game in Bronx Park. 


St. Patrick’s Day parade. 
Jasper Oval athletic games, 
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Shooting Gallery. 

Baseball, Columbia vs. Seventh Regiment. 

South Beach. 

Fort Wadsworth. 

North Beach. 

Tompkinsville, Staten Island, warships at 
anchorage. 

Fort George. 

The Speedway, fast-driving horses. 

Fort Schuyler. 

To gather wild flowers. 

Decoration Day parade. 

The Harlem regatta. 


These Sunday and half-holiday 


trips 
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are not the only ones the children make. 
There is daily opportunity for out-of- 
door play. Mt. Morris Park is just 
across the street; Central Park is within 
a few blocks, and the Hudson River is 
only 15 minutes’ walk from the school. 
All the pupils walk every day. The boys 
are often taken on Saturdays to Van 
Cortlandt Park to play ball. There is an 
open-air gymnasium on the roof of the 
school. 

It is a vast undertaking to carry a deaf 
child through all the years of kindergar- 
ten, grammar, and preparatory courses 
and fit him to pass college examinations, 
and at the same time to give him under- 
standable speech and lip-reading ability 
and language, so that he may function as 
a citizen of the hearing world. Try to 
conceive the qualities that are demanded 
in those who conduct such a school. One 
cannot help being impressed and deeply 
touched by the spectacle of Dr. La 
Crosse, with his scholarly insight and fine 
ability, expending himself not only on the 
big things that help to give the school its 
imposing ensemble, but on the very many 
little things that must be done every day, 
giving himself out, listening, helping, 
smoothing pathways for parents and 
teachers and attending to the tiny prob- 
lems of the tinest children in the school. 
There is something rather tremendous. in 
such unqualified generosity of self. To 
be sure, one finds that quality in all real 
teachers, especially in teachers of the 
deaf, but here it is shown in such tireless 
abundance ! 

And Mr. Wright. He might have suc- 
ceeded far more spectacularly in another 
line. He has the business ability, the edu- 
cational preparation that would enable 
him to fill a high place in the business or 
professional world. And here he is, lav- 
ishing himself on the manifold, but un- 
heralded, problems of the deaf. 

It is true that both of these men are 
too absorbed in their work and too stead- 
fast in the ideals they hold to stop 
and think of their own personal relations 
to it. It is true, also, that Mr. Wright 
does not allow the school to usurp all of 
his activities. There is a large closet 
whose many shelves overflow with the 
literature he has written on the various 
phases of the education of the deaf. 
There are articles in medical journals, in 
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educational journals, in foreign reviews, 
in American popular monthlies. There 
is a formidable report submitted to the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
who appointed Mr. Wright to conduct an 
inquiry into the education of the deaf of 
that State. There is a great and growing 
bulk of printed matter urging improve- 
ments in the methods of teaching in the 
State institutions of the deaf. There are 
reports of Mr. Wright’s lectures before 
medical societies and educational bodies. 
There is a book, the only book of its 
kind, which was written for mothers of 
the deaf child, and which is like a kind, 
warm hand held out to them. 

Mr. Wright has given much time and 
effort to improve the education of the 
deaf in the United States, has lectured 
hundreds of times, traveled hundreds of 
miles, written hundreds of articles, urg- 
ing the substitution of the dual system 
for the pernicious combined method; 
and he has endeavored in every possible 
way to bring about the establishment of 
a speech atmosphere in the combined 
schools. With relentless energy and dis- 
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concerting logic, he has pursued the in- 
different trustee, the ignorant parent, the 
timid principal, pounding into them the 
necessity of giving the oral method a fair 
chance. And all of this in spite of the 
fact that his own work stands alone and 
separate from all the institutions; that 
his own school offers a speech atmos- 
phere that is inviolate, and that it would 
be to his personal advantage, if anything, 
to have parents forced to send their chil- 
dren to a private school to attain the at- 
mosphere of speech. 

One of the most serious difficulties the 
school has always labored under is the 
desire of parents to save money, even at 
the expense of their children. They are 
inclined either to give the child a fair 
chance by sending it here for a few years 
till a good start is made, and then to 
economize by trying something cheaper, 
or they economize through the early 
years, and then at the end try to make 




















up by a year or two of something that 
costs more. In comparatively few cases 
is the school permitted to begin and to 
complete the educational training of any 
pupil. Its tasks are most frequently to 
get a little deaf child well started and 
then to see the fruit of its labors wither 
away in a less favorable soil or to catch 
up, as best it can, the irregular and im- 
perfect results obtained under less efh- 
cient conditions. When a bright child 
does fairly well under these conditions 
the parents are satisfied. They do not 
realize how much more could have been 
accomplished under more favorable sur- 
roundings with a child who was capable 
of making progress even under adverse 
conditions. 

No investment that parents can make 
is worth so much to a child as to give it 
the best educational advantages that can 
be procured. Their children are brought 
into the world without being consulted as 
to their wishes, and they have a right to 
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demand that which will enable them to 
live their lives most happily and success- 
fully. They are too little and too feeble 
to make this demand till it is too late. 
Mr. Wright has tried to be the spokes- 
man for these helpless little things, and 
[ earnestly join my voice with his. 

The school is continually being called 
upon to undertake jobs that nobody else 
could even diagnose, let alone carry 
through. For instance, one morning the 
director of a railroad, having its terminus 
in the West, was walking up the steps to 
his office, when all at once something 
snapped in his brain. He had been over- 
working, had been ill, and it had affected 
that mysterious gray matter, so that with- 
out any warning at all, without disturb- 
ing any of the other functions of his 
mental or physical being, he forgot how 
to talk. He could think; he could under- 
stand language that he saw printed or 
written; he could comprehend spoken 
words, but his tongue and his vocal or- 
gans could no longer perform their func- 
tions in the formation of speech. He 
went, frightened, home to his wife: She 
took him to a doctor, who was interested, 
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but unable to promise help. “You have 
aphasia,” he said. “I will tell you the 
only thing [ can do for you, There is a 
man named Wright out near Mt. Morris 
Park, who teaches deaf children to talk. 
He may be able to help you.” 

So the railroad director sought the 
“man named Wright,” who analyzed his 
trouble, and who, having for years been 
accustomed to attempt the impossible, 
agreed to try and restore the paralyzed 
brain center to activity. In a measure, 
he succeeded. By dint of careful drill- 
ing, enthusiasm, and infinite patience he 
managed to give the man enough speech 
to carry on the business of every day, 
and, though he never recovered entirely, 
he was saved from being cut off from 
communication with his fellows. 

In another case Mr. Wright developed 
speech in a little girl of seven, who pos- 
sessed normal hearing, but who, from a 
slight paralysis of the pharyngeal muscles 
in early infancy, had never learned to 
speak. Cases like this take time and 
strength, but neither Mr. Wright nor Dr. 
La Crosse ever refuse help and interest 
to those who make demands on their at- 
tention. 

I believe that is one reason why they 
are saved from narrowness, from too ex- 
clusive préoccupation with their craft. 
Most specialists are insufferably dull 
company for anybody but persons who 
know their particular shop, but one can 
chatter to Mr. Wright for hours without 
mentioning deafness. That quality of 
being interested in other things than their 
peculiarity is impressed on the pupils of 
the school. I remember talking with two 
of the graduates of the school one eve- 
ning; one of them, a charming young 
woman, whose wonderful dancing had 
attracted my attention, and the other a 
young man, who has a doctor’s degree in 
chemistry from Johns Hopkins. We did 
not mention deafness nor its concomitant 
subjects, and it was perfectly easy for 
me to forget that either of these young 
people was deaf. 

Perhaps, because they are not encour- 
aged to talk about being deaf, the pupils 
of the school learn not to think about it, 
and so it is less apt to prevent them from 
going ahead. ‘This may be one of the rea- 
sons why they are sometimes more ad- 
vanced in general attainments than hear- 


ing children of the same age. A little 
girl of eight, who had, before she became 
deaf, attended one of the best private 
schools for the hearing in her home city, 
spent three years in the Wright Oral 
School. Before she returned for the 
fourth year her parents conceived the 
idea of trying her for a month in the 
hearing school she had formerly attended. 
She was tested to determine the grade in 
which she belonged, and was found to be 
considerably in advance of her former 
classmates. She kept up with a class of 
hearing children for some weeks, but the 
nervous strain was very great, and so she 
was returned to the school that could best 
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supply her needs. The same thing oc- 
curred last year in the case of a boy, who 
after two years at the Wright School 
found himself further advanced than his 
former classmates who had remained in 
the hearing school. 

Graduates of the Wright School have 
entered Columbia College without condi- 
tions ; also Georgia School of Technology 
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and other institutions for hearing young 
men. More than one has risen to the 
level of his hearing fellows in his chosen 
specialty. Deaf children from every State 
have been educated there, and they have 
come from as far away as Vancouver 
and Cuba and Venezuela. Helen Keller 
came here to obtain improvement in her 
articulation, to learn to read lips with 
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her fingers, and to begin her study of 
foreign languages. It is amusing to hear 
Mr. Wright tell of her discovery of 
Moliére and her quick absorption of “Le 
Médicin Malgré Lui,” when her French 
was still in a very rudimentary stage. 

I might go on and talk a great deal 
more. I might tell about the articulation 
lessons, the careful speech drills, when 
the teacher whose task it is to give each 
child speech training weeds out faults 
and corrects mispronunciation, or when 
Dr. La Crosse sits beside a little pupil, 
and by sheer force of kindliness and un- 
derstanding induces the unused yocal 
cords to loosen and the stiff little tongue 
to move as it should. 

I might mention the ¢fass in biology or 
chemistry, or talk about*the. laboratory 
paraphernalia, the thousands of pictures 
for language work—all ittumbered and 
catalogued—the kindergarten and Mon- 
tessori materaals. 


But of what use are these without in-, 


dividuality behind. thenr? And it was 
the individiiality ef,the school ahat most 
interested and impressed me. »I liked the 
merry breakfast, table, with Mrs. > Ija 
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HELEN KELLER IN 1895 
Crosse and her charming little girl—a 
‘yellow-haired maiden of three, who had 


already learned to command the tall 
boys—seated at the head. And the eve- 
ning, when Mrs. Wright came, in evening 
gown and little satin slippers, to have 
dinner at the school. Mrs. Wright has 
no actual part in the school life, and yet 
it is impossible not to speak of her, 


“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
Eyes of gold and bramble dew,” 


and of the little Wrights, those most alive 
and lovable examples of their father’s 
ability to train children. 

‘“‘Aren’t you proud of them?” I asked 
him one day. ; 

“Why, no,” he answered. “I never did 
understand how parents could assume 
that attitude. You hear about ‘the proud 
mother,’ the ‘proud father,’ as if the chil- 
dren were the parents’ personal achieve- 
ment. I am _ pleased, of course, but 
‘proud’ is not the word to use.’ 

The graduates of the school, some of 
whom live in New York and who publish 
a paper that keeps them in touch with the 
school and its activities, “foregather” 
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once a year at the lovely Wright home 
for a day of reunion. Helen Keller spent 
a day with the Wright alumni here last 
year before going to California to be pho- 
tographed for the “movies.” It is more 
than twenty years since she attended the 
Wright Oral School, but she has never 
forgotten her happy friendship with its 
principal nor lost touch with her school- 
mates. The lovable personality that is 
breathed through all the atmosphere of 
the Wright home has helped to make the 
atmosphere of the Wright Oral School. 
And that is what counts the most in sum- 
ming up the possibilities of any school 
wherever it may be found. The person- 
ality of a school is impressed on every 
pupil who attends it, and in so far as it 
is finished and fine his possibilities of fine 
development are assured. 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN D. WRIGHT, M. A. 


In Tue Vota REVIEW, I910-1919 


1. “Securing Co-operation of Medical Grad- 
uates,” page 314, August, 1910. 2. “Introducing 
Deaf Children to Famous Names,” September, 
1910, 3. “The Wright Auto-Inspection Laryn- 
goscope,” May, 1o1r. 4. “Where Lip-Reading 
Reaches Its Maximum Efficiency,” September, 
1912. 5. “Extracts from Report Submitted to 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts,” 
July, 1913. 6. “The Disadvantages of Private 
Instruction in. the Home,” November, 1913. 
7. “The Economic Significance of Deafness,” 
January, 1914. 8. “The Wright Oral School,” 
May, 1914. 9. “Was the Ultimate Elimination 
of Oralism Foreseen?” September, 1914. 10. 
“The ‘Combined System’ Diagnoses its Own 
Case with Remarkable Truth and Frankness,” 
October, 1914. 11. “How Different with the 
Deaf Child,” March, 1915. 12. “Harelip and 
Cleft Palate” (a letter to a father), June, 1915. 
13. “Make Use of, the Residual Hearing” (a 
letter to a mother), August, 1915. 14. “Pre- 
serving the Child’s Speech” (a letter to a 
mother), August, 1915. 15. “Hearing Children 
with Imperfect Speech” (a letter to a parent), 
August, 1915. 16. “The Dual System Eventu- 
ally: Why Not Now?” September, 1915. 17. 
“The Dual System: What? Why? How? 
When?” October, 1915. 18. “Speech versus 
All Forms of Manual Communication” (a let- 
ter to the editor), December, 1915. 19. “A 
Weak Spot in the Combined System,” January, 
1916. 20. “Intelligent Co-operation of Physi- 
cian, Educator, and Parents,’ March, 10916. 
21. “Fundamentals in Teaching the Deaf to 
Speak,” April, 1916. 22. “Natural Speech,” 
October, 1916. 23. “The Deaf Child’s Depend- 
ence on the Physician,” November, 1916. 24. 
“Interest: Another Fundamental in Speech- 
Teaching,” November, 1016. 25. “A Fair 
Chance for Every Deaf Child,” January, 1917. 
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26. “Dollars or Duty,” February, 1917. 27. 
“Desk Work in Speech,” March, igt7. 28. “Fa- 
miliarity with Language the Prime Factor,” 
May, 1917. 29. “The Utilization of Residual 
Hearing,” July, 1917. 30. “The Partially Deaf 
Child: A School Problem,” September, 1917. 
31. “Teaching a Deaf Child to Hear Lan- 
guage,” January, 1918. 32. “Sound Perception 
in ‘Deaf-Mutes,’” May, 1918. 33. “Proper 
Teaching of Deaf Children,” August, 1918. 
34. “Normal Training of Teachers,” Decem- 
ber, 1918. 35. “Beginning at the Beginning,” 
February, 1919. 36. “Neglected Opportunities,” 
March, 1919. 37. “A Friendly Talk,” March, 
IQI9. 


WRITINGS OF JOHN D. WRIGHT, 


IN BEHALF OF DEAF CHILDREN, IN BOOKS AND IN 
PERIODICALS OTHER THAN THE VOLTA REVIEW 


“The Deaf Child and the Physician,” The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
December 25, 1900. 

“Speech and Speech-Reading for the Deaf: 
A Rejoinder.” The Century, April, 1897. 

Editorials in The Laryngoscope, about the 
deaf: Their Education, Improvement of Con- 
ditions, Responsibilities and Participation of 
the Profession, October, 1910; February, March, 
and June, 1911; July and December, 1912; Au- 
gust, 1913; May, July, August, November, 1914; 
February and October, 1915; July, 1916. 

“New Method of Educating the Deaf.” 
American Educational Review, January, Feb- 
ruary, and April, 1910. 

“The Deaf Child from the Standpoint of the 
Educator.” New York State Journal of Medi- 
cine, January, 1916. 

A contribution to The Medical Record, Aug- 
ust II, IQI7. 

“Better Speech for the Deaf.” Journal of 
Ophthalmology, Otology, and Rhinology, Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

“Combined but not Commingled.” American 
Annals of the Deaf, May, 1917. 

“Working Suggestions.” American Annals 
of the Deaf, September, 1918. 

Book: “What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Ought to Know.” Published by F. A. Stokes 
& Co., New York City. 

Chapter XI, “The Deaf Child from the 
Standpoint of the Educator,” in “The Excep- 
tional Child.” By M. P. E. Groszmann, Ph. 
D., 1917. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of San Fran- 
cisco, visited the Volta Bureau during 
her brief stay in Washington en route to 
the convention at St. Louis. She is al- 
ways a welcome visitor, for she has such 
nice stories to tell about the teachers of 
lip-reading to the adult hard of hearing, 
and because she is such an enthusiastic 
advocate of the serviceability of lip-read- 
ing. She was wearing the Red Cross 
Medal recently conferred upon her for 
service. 
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TODAY ; AT ONCE 
Now is the time, the very hour, for 
you to give practical help to THe Vota 
Review, if you contemplate ever doing 
so. Do it today, not next month or next 
winter. Financially the magazine is a 
failure, yet it is a welcome visitor in 
many homes because of the helpful, 
cheering messages it carries. If it is to 
continue it must have at least two thou- 
sand new subscribers. If you do not 
want to write letters urging every friend 
to subscribe, you’ may prefer to send 
some of your spare cash to us and we 
will put it to good use. 
FRIENDS WHO 


ARE HELPING 


The report in the May number closed 
on June 4. This report closes June 24. 
Following is a list of friends who have 
sent to us three or more subscriptions 
since January 16: 


Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis, Minn....... 12 
Katherine Newman, New York City....... 10 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Phila... 9 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ 8 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto, Canada..... 9 
Clava ©. Newilee, Chitago......3........%. 6 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York............ 5 
Mrs. Sarah Small Temple, Mystic......... 5 
Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs........ 4 
Desme teow, Cincinnati. 6. i ks 4 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago................. 4 
Alvira Ward, Grand Rapids............... 4 
Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles......... 4 
Lowmen 1, mune, Rockiord. <)..ke c cak 3 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse........... 3 
Helen Gebhart, Chicago................3.- 3 
Claave Bon, Eseangua.: os. cick ck ek. 3 
Marian Durfee, Providence............... 3 
Grace Chubb, Kansas City, Mo............ 3 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston................. 3 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco..... 3 
California School of Lip-Reading......... 3 


Miss Mary Jeanette Frost, a teacher of lip- 
reading, was married to Mr Orlando Wood- 
ward Hanks on June 13, at North Evans, New 
York. 





Miss Laura A. Davies, now in Sherman, 
Texas, expects to open in Houston, Texas, a 
school of lip-reading for the hard-of-hearing 
adult some time in August of this year. Her 
summer address is at Garwood, Texas, her 
home. 
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LIP-READING SYMPOSIUM 


Do not forget that on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 25, there will be a number of exception- 
ally good addresses at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion of the Society of Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates. Miss Bruhn, Miss Kinzie, Mrs. Nitchie, 
Miss Torrey, Mrs. Trask, Miss Case, Miss 
Gebhart, Mrs. Pattison, and others will par- 
ticipate. Be sure to be present. Well worth 
your while. 


A Speech-Readers’ Guild was organized in 
taltimore last winter, and held its first pleasure 
meeting on May 6, when an inspiring address 
was delivered by Dr. Henry M. Hurd, of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Miss Avondale N, 
Gordon was the active promoter of the Guild, 


Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superintendent of the 
Indiana School, at Indianapolis, after thirty- 
seven years’ continuous service, has retired, 
His successor has not yet been announced, 
From The Western Pennsylvanian of June 16, 
1919, 
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g The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 





Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 
President, EomuNnp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, JouN Dutron Wricut, New York City. 
Second Vice-President, E. McK. Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary, Frep De LaAnp. 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gi.sert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D, C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LAnp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. Kes. 

Direcrors.—(Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Rochester, N. Y. (Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McK. 
Goodwin; Harold Hays, M. D., New York City; Alvin E. Pope, Trenton, N. J.; Franklin K. 
Lane, Washington, D. C. (Terms expire 1921:) Harris Taylor, New York City; Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New 
York City; Mary McCowen, Chicago, III. 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To alip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the- Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance fee. 
Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Tue Voita REviEw is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 

A Summer Meeting will be held in June or July, 1920, near or at Mt. Airy. Only 
members will be admitted to the demonstrations and lectures. Badges or buttons will be 
given free only to members who have paid their dues. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “Tae Vouta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to 
school age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and THe Vorta Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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Education here is not confined 
to the class-rooms. 






New York is the most wonder- 
ful class-room in the world. 
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Pupils Visiting a Dreadnaught in the Hudson River, 












































































Sargent’s Handbook of 
American Private Schools NORTHAMPTON. MASS. 
A Guide Book for Parents | Established in 1867 
Describe itically and discriminatingly Private *. 
Schools of ‘all classifications. In addition to the An endowed School for Deaf ee 
dable and interesting descriptions, the tables a oe 
facilitate an easy ee of relative Cost, Size, | Boys and Girls. I he Oral Method a 
The Introductory Chapters will prove of interest : H ‘ "e 
to all thoughtful Parent as wens teachers. They 18 employed and imperfect hearing : 
tell t Educational De ts, such . . . . g 
t's Gar*fine Aciwinee™ = Ricenten'ts oie: | | is trained. Pupils are admitted to |” 
Warri vise.” dE i tal ° . © 
Schools.” “Recent Fducational La . the Primary Department at five % 
A St of Reference of ut t i } ° s 
poruaped te all laperested ip eheondars education years of age, while Grammar School | — 
Our Educational Service Bureau grades fit students for High-School | — 
ill be glad to advise and writ inti ly about a ee P % 
any School or class of Schools in which you are || | Work. Manual Training is provided | — 
interested. e . 
math edition, 1918, Round Corners, Sitk Cloth, 700 for both boys and girls. The pupils 
pages, $2.50. ; S ‘ 
HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND | are grouped according to age, in 7 = 
A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and three carefully supervised homes. * 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel. si 4 
The only book that presents New England as a There is a new central school build- | 
whole. 896 pages, maps and illustrations. Round ss a 
Corners, Gold Stamped, Crimson Leather, $3.00. ing, a well-equipped gymnasium, % 
Circulars and sample pages on request | and ground for out-of-door sports. y 
PORTER E. SARGENT | oe 
} . 
50 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE 
‘ 
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